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In the Alcazar at Seville 


Photo by Pathfinder Travel Editor 
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Looks as if a big crop of babies this 
year would receive the name Herbert 
or Alfred. 


q 


An essential part of the equipment of 
an ocean or pole flyer now is a good 
fountain pen and plenty of paper. 


g 
_Wales is gradually switching from 
the leek to the daffodil for its national 
emblem. They probably want to at- 
tract more tourists. 

Gg 


Senate hands over $75,000 more to be 
used in the Vare case. They are after 
him, you know, for using too much 
money. 

q, 


According to a witness before a Con- 
gressional committee a fatal accident 
occurs every six minutes every day 
in the year in the United States. To 
change that “six” to a “seven” would 
be a wonderful national achievement. 


q 


SPEEDY EDUCATION 


DUCATORS, scientists and thought- 
ful observers in general are begin- 
ning to question the modern mania for 
speed in our school work. They admit 
that the teachers have speeded things 
up and that they have proudly proved it 
by complicated systems of mental tests, 
but they seriously doubt the fundamen- 
tal desirability of it. 

It is a speedy age. Autos, airplanes 
and motor boats are constantly hang- 
ing up new speed records for an admir- 
ing world. But it is quite possible that 
too much speed may be acquired in 
some lines. 

G. C. Myers of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity comes out flat-footed against 
what he calls “stop watch education.” 
He finds that the mania for speed im- 
pairs the child’s personality, that it 
lowers accuracy and that it makes both 
teacher and pupils nervous—among 
other “mental hazards.” 

At the Washington Congress of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons there was voiced 
a strong-condemnation of the practice 
of teaching children to read by the 
word method—to have them recognize 
the word by its image instead of start- 
ing with the alphabet and learning to 
spell. By this method children learn 
to read more rapidly, it was admitted, 


- 


but they are stumpéd with new words, 
and they usually become poor spellers. 
The neurologists objected that this 
method is altogether “visual,” excluding 
the auditory aid, and that it has result- 
ed in “cases” for them. 

The old Latin maxim, festina lente, 
— ‘make haste slowly”—is good in 
fields other than war. 


It is reported that Dictator Primo de 
Rivera of Spain is going to get married. 
Probably wants to see how it feels to 
be dictated to. 

q 


Hard times must be affecting the New 
York 400. It is noticed that a lot of the 
Rockebilts and Morganfellers, both 
ladies and gentlemen, have taken up the 
new and lucrative profession of recom- 
mending cigarettes and toothpastes. 


¢ 
FAMILY ENDOWMENTS 


NE of the things advocated by wom- 
en’s societies in England is en- 
dowments for families that need them. 
They have also agreed to work for birth 
control teaching, peerages for women 
and several other things, but they agree 
that family endowments are an “ab- 
solute necessity.” 

Take the case, said the founder of the 
Suffragette Club, of a single man who 
earns $25 a week. “This will not in- 
crease when he gets married. Then 
the children come along, and in a few 
years he may have as many as three, 
and have to support five people on the 
same salary he had for himself alone.” 


They want every employer to start a 
fund, paying into it a certain sum for 
every man and woman in his employ, 
and then to divide the fund among the 
married men. That, they conclude, 
would result in giving the children a 
“fairer start.” 

Quite interesting but not original. So- 
cialists have been advocating something 
like this all along, only more of it. But 
while there have been plenty of men 
willing to live off the earnings of others 
very few if any have been willing to 
have their earnings taken and given to 
others. 

If young men should thus be en- 
couraged to marry and raise families 


(at the expense of others) the least able, | 
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—New York Herald Tribune 
There'll be No Bath Tonight 


~~ 


the most trifling and the lowest ;,) 
of morals and intellect would }, 
ones to take advantage of it. 
high mind, spirit and ambitio) 
refuse to become pensioners 
labor of others while they th, 
were at the most active ear; 
The result would not be an ; 
ment in the character of popu! 

England’s doles to the un 
have removed the taste for en)))! 
from great numbers. Encov: 
not to work has never prod 
beneficial results. Persona] 
bility has always been one of | 
and highest motives in hum: 
and human character. We e\ 
our charity to be voluntary. | 
hearted ladies would do bett 
courage young men to depend 
selves instead of on forced 
tions from others, 


gq 
In the Texas race for U. s 

Alvin Owsley, former head of | 
ican Legion and one of 
contestants, was said to lh: 
his chances by pronouncin: 
“Frawnce.” He may have be 
soldier, but if he is pronoun 
way on the stump he does 
politics. 

gq 


VISITING KINGS 


HE United States is now | 
with a visit from the king 
“Threatened” is correct when 
in mind the recent visit to a! 
European countries by the pot! 
Afghanistan, his Majesty A 
Khan. But of course all king 
alike—any more than all pie-« 
The governments involved, \ 
the victims in such cases, do 
can to cover up and keep silence abou 
such affairs, yet it leaked oul pret! 
generally that the Afghan king euibar 
rassed all of his hosts. He seemed! 
have a well developed acquisitivenes 
but was quite above paying for an) 
thing he took. At Paris the governnet 
offered him a fine set of furniture. 4 
did not care for it, but went out to th 
fashionable shopping district 
bought all kinds of antiques ani sel 
the bills to the government. 
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In Londo 
he gathered up a lot more jewelry al 
antiques at the same cost. Even th 
hotels where the royal guests stoppe 
missed a lot of their bric-a-brac. fro 
one place the king took away ° (ei 
phone receiver that appealed (to hl 
and while officials of the home gover 
ments tore their hair the visiting k” 
delegated his taking qualities to 4 
persons of his suite. 
stocked up with dresses and furs—t 
best to be found—for the simple su 
of nothing. One “secretary” after s¢! 
ting a shave in a barber shop ail 
told the barber to “charge it to 
government.” But the king did not * 
to see the Oxford-Cambridge boat rac 
He explained that if he was a wit 
his launch would have to prece:e ‘ 
racers, as his majesty was always " 
at the head, whatever the occasiv! | 
circumstances. 

Government officials 
when they hear of a contemplated ¥! 
from an Eastern king. 
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Pathfinder Annual Current Events Test 


current events quiz which should 

be timely not only to teachers and 
pupils by reason of examination time 
and the closing of the school year, but 
also to grown-ups who find it so neces- 
sary in this day and age to keep abreast 
of the times. 

The test relates to information pub- 
lished in the Pathfinder since the 
first of the year. The matter is 
so selected’ and arranged that 


GAIN the Pathfinder presents a 


9,._ The Democratic party decided to aban- 
don its two-thirds rule. 

10. North Dakota is the chief wheat- 
producing state. 

11. The Small-Crowe-Fhompson machine 
was defeated in the Illinois primary. 

12. Secretary of State Kellogg invited the 
world powers to enter into an anti-war pact. 

13. The Boulder dam project has the in- 
dorsement of President Coolidge. 

14. The United States is more favorable 


revision of the Church of England (Episco- 
pal) prayerbook. 

29. Italy is the world’s chief producer 
of olives. 

30. Iceland’s parliament voted for com- 
plete independence. 


CONGRESS 


31. In the interests of world peace Con- 
gress voted to ban export of munitions. 

32. McNary-Haugen is the name of a 
flood relief measure. 

33. The alien property bill pro- 
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anyone who has read the Path- 
finder for mental profit should 
be able to make a good score 
with little effort. 

As usual, the test is based on 
the honor system in that each 
reader acts as his own judge. 
it should not require more than 
an hour at the maximum to com- 
plete the test. Of course, back 
nunbers of the Pathfinder and 
other reference material should 
not be consulted while taking 
this test. 

The chief thing to bear in 
mind is the statements made in 
Nos. 1 to 67 inclusive are either 
CORRECT or INCORRECT. This 
is done to make it unnecessary 
for the reader to do any writing 
or explaining. All that is re- 
quired in such instances is for 
him to check each statement to 
show that it is correct or in- 
correct. An X is suggested to 








METHOD OF SCORING RESULTS 


There are 15 items each in the “Domestic,” 
“Foreign” and “Miscellaneous” groups. You have 
your choice of any 12 in each group. Mark only 
12 because only 12 points are allowed for each 
group (one point for each statement selected). 
Select eight of the 10 items under “Congress.” 
Here each answer rates two points, or a total 
of 16. Among the 10 items each under “Science” 
and “Statistics” choose six. They have a value of 
three points each. Correct linking of “person- 
alities” counts one-half point each based on a 
selection of 24. Thus you have the rating 
card as follows: 


Total Select Points Total 


SUBJECT Items Only Each Points 
Domestic ..... . 6 12 1 12 
Paeeeee .....%)%. 15 12 1 12 
Congress ....... 10 8 2 16 
Ne eee 10 6 3 18 
Miscellaneous ... 15 12 1 12 
Statistics ....... 10 6 3 18 
Personalities .... 26 24 Me 12 

ROU Sibi 7s sss 101 80 100 


vided restoration of,seized German 
property. 

34. Senator-elect Smith of Illinois 
was denied a seat in the Senate. 

35. The Senate went on record as 
opposed to third terms for presi- 
dents. 

36. Secretary Wilbur’s big navy 
program was adopted in entirety. 

37. Independence was granted the 
Philippines. 

38. Congress decided to maintain 
and operate a merchant marine in- 


| definitely. 
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39. It was decided that Congress 
shall open in January hereafter. 
40. The present Congress appor- 
tionment is based on the last fed- 
eral census, 
SCIENCE 


41. The Bremen was the first air- 
craft of any type to fly westward 
across the North Atlantic. 

42. Existence of Crocker Land 
north of Alaska is now held to be 
a myth. . 

43. An auto has gone 207 miles 
an hour. 














mean correct and an O as in- 
correct. The rest of the test is 
self-explanatory. The Pathfinder is not 
interested in individual results; that 
shoulé be a private matter or a matter 
for the classroom. However, even 
grown-ups might find the test more in- 
teresting if a number would take it at 
the same time and later exchange pa- 
pers to compare results. The method 
of scoring is detailed elsewhere on 
this page. 
Now for the brain-teasers: 
DOMESTIC 


1, The last chapter of~the oil scandals 
was written when Sinclair and Doheny 
Were imprisoned. 

2. The government controls all 
broadcasting stations. 

3. Residents of the national capital are 
denied the right to vote. 

4. The United States still possesses half 
the world’s gold. 

+. Dawes led all other candidates in the 
Pathfinder straw vote. 

6. “The Star Spangled Banner” is nation- 
al anthem by consent only. 

‘. The Supreme Court affirmed a-damage 
suit judgment for $20,000,000. 

8. The Federation of Labor succeeded in 
Preventing the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes. 


radio 


“an 


BINDING 


toward the proposed St. Lawrence shipway 
than the Canadian government. 

15. Vice President Dawes is paid $12,000 
a year, the same as a cabinet member. 


FOREIGN 


16. Poincare was defeated in the French 
general election. 

17. Turkey decided to continue Moham- 
medanism as the state religion. 

18. The Alhambra is the summer resi- 
dence of the king of Spain. 

19. Great Britain agreed to abandon its 
restrictions on rubber exports. 

20. Mexico amended her oil laws to do 
away with confiscatory and retroactive 
features protested by the United States. 

21. After establishing peace in Nicaragua, 
the U. S. Marines were withdrawn. 

22. Slaves in Sierra Leone were ordered 
freed. 

23. French troops still occupy a portion 
of Germany. 

24. England’s dole system is a form of 
relief for the poor and unemployed. 

25. Settlement of the Tangier question 
caused Spain to rejoin the League of 
Nations. 

26. Englishwomen must wait until they 
are 30 before they can vote. 

27, Norway has a Labor government, 

28. British parliament rejected proposed 


44. No two snowflakes are alike. 
45. Tularemia is an_ infection 
caused by the bite of a mad cat. 

46. Tissue of a chicken heart has been 
kept alive for 16 years. 

47. The world’s altitude record is held 
by Callizo of France. 

48. The new Conowingo (Md.) dam is in- 
tended to furnish more horsepower than 
Wilson dam at Muscle Shoals. 

49. Porcupines cannot shoot quills. 

50. Television has been demonstrated as 
actual possibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


51. A Nicaraguan canal is proposed be- 
cause the Panama waterway is difficult to 
defend and is becoming obsolete. 

52. Massachusetts is the only state hav- 
ing compulsory auto insurance. 

53. Teapot Dome is the name of a moun- 
tain in Georgia on which is being carved 
a Confederate memorial, 

54. “Ambassador” and “envoy” are syn- 
onymous. 

55. None of 
foreign-born. 

56. The Pan-American Congress session 
at Havana resulted favorably for the 
United States. © 

57. Hoover once carried a Democratic pri- 
mary over McAdoo. 

58. Greenely island is the proposed site 
of a great dam. 


our cabinet members is 
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59. Chief Justice Taft blames jury len- 
iency on poor caliber jurymen. 

60. Technically speaking, there is no city 
of Washington, D. C. 

61. “Jai alai” is the name of a Cuban 
drink. 

62. The silver in a silver dollar has an 
actual value of about 50 cents. 

63. “Blue Sky Laws” is a term applied to 
absence of state legislation to protect the 
investor. 

64. The Briand proposal. of a treaty of 
perpetual peace between France and the 
United States was held up because France 
wanted to ban only “aggressive” wars. 

65. The Treasury department declined to 
authorize issuance of paper money of 
smaller size. 


STATISTICS 


66. The United States population is now 
0 See eis ore (give within 
5,000,000). 

67. There are...... women members of 
the present Congress (give within one). 

68. Secretary Mellon requested that the 
federal tax cut be kept under.............. 
(give within $25,000,000). 

69. One out of every...... persons in this 
country owns an auto (give within one). 

70. Estimates of the number of unem- 
ployed in this country range from........ 

a Ga ioe (give within 500,000 in each 
instance). 

BUG eres cas men met death in the sinking 
of the submarine S—4 (give within 10). 

72. The president is entitled to a salute 

5 eee guns (give within six). 

73. Aircraft accidents in this country 

ret) deaths last year (give with- 


74, There were........ lynchings in the 
United States last year (give within five). 
75. Congress has one representative to 
eee p of population (give with- 

in 10,000). 


PERSONALITIES 


Enter beside each name the letter of 
the designation which you think applies. 
. Simon Flexner 


a: . William T. Cosgrave 
Landes 


... Bertha K. 
.. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
.. Sigmund Freud 

.... Samuel Insull 
... Maude Royden 
... Ben Lindsey 

. Emil Ludwig 


. J. P. Morgan 
. Tom Yon 
.... Albert Einstein 
... William Green 
.... George H. Wilkins 
.... Will Hays 
.... Zane Grey 
.-- “Uncle Eli” 
... Thomas Heflin 
.. William Tyler Page 
... Kathleen Norris 
.... Frank O. Lowden 
.... Major Fitzmaurice 
.. Wilbur Glenn Voliva 
.... H. G. Wells 
.... Augustino Sandino 
. Nancy Ann Miller 


Representative from Florida 

German biographer 

English preacher 

Advocate of companionate marriage 

Nicaraguan: rebel leader 

President American Federation of 
Labor 

Member of Bremen Crew 

Retiring mayor of Seattle 

Arctic air explorer 

Great traveler 

Writer of Western tales 

Irish Free State official 
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_ she did. 











“We don’t believe it!” 
to be killed.” “He’s done his share; he 
should retire.” These and similar ex- 
pressions hailed Col. Lindbergh’s an- 
nouncement that he will hop off next 
month for Europe, via Greenland, Ice- 
land and Ireland. He wants to demon- 
strate that a three-motored plane can 
carry “pay” cargo over this route. In- 
cidentally, he will aid a companion ob- 
tain scientific data. If all goes well he 
hopes to tour Europe and Asia in the 
interests of aviation. Lindbergh made 
his last flight to Washington in the 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” the famous silver- 
hued monoplane which carried him to 
Paris and on his “good-will” Latin- 
American tour. Lindbergh personally 
piloted it more than 40,000 miles. It 
has been given a permanent exhibition 
place suspended from the ceiling in the 
Smithsonian Institution. The recent 
death of Thaddeus Sweet, member of 
Congress, in an airplane accident ap- 
parently has made the American pub- 
lic more solicitous of the safety of their 
hero than ever. 

SR: SS 

President Coolidge is not silent when 
it comes to conversing With intimate 
friends. Two local residents who had 
a chat with him recently reported that 
when the talk drifted to the great hand- 
shaking process which every president 
must go through Mr. Coolidge confided 
that after each ordeal, and on doctor’s 
orders, he guards himself from infection 
by twice rinsing his hands in a solution 
of Listerine and water. As an addition- 
al precaution he is also said to gargle 
with a similar solution. 

Kio KH 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger tells this story 
about Senator Capper. One of the pages 
informed the Kansas senator that a 
woman waited on the phone to speak 
to him. “She said it’s very important,” 
announced the lad. The voice greeted 
the Senator with, “Do you buy poetry 
for your papers?” The Senator re- 
plied that he had editors who did that. 
“But I prefer to deal with you direct,” 
said the woman. “Listen! I shall now 


“He’s bound 








New York Banker 

Renounced Christianity to become a 
Hindu 

Republican presidential candidate 

Associate Supreme Court Justice 

British author 

Clerk of House of Representatives 

Psychoanalyst 

Chicago utilities magnate 

Zion City Leader 

Movie “czar” 

Physician 

Woman novelist 

U..S. Senator 

Known for his relativity theory 


Answers to this test will be published 
on Page 6 of next week’s issue. 
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read you my latest spring poem.” | 
“The next time you c¢:!| , 
to the phone be sure and find 0) 

it is,’ Mr. Capper later admonish, 
luckless page. 


cs s© 

King Fuad of Egypt, who is | 
so much trouble with the Britis! 
has made it known that he wou!, 
to visit the United States—for 
recreation. It is customary to \ 
a formal invitation. The State . 
ment hasn’t invited him bec: 
hasn’t formal notification of th: 
desire. Besides, it’s such a bor: 
visiting royalty the pomp and « 
it expects. However, King Fuad 
come here incognito. It would }: 
expensive to him but less trouble | 


. er & 
The special six-wheeled auto u 


Gen. Pershing in France and }:! 
Washington has been added to |! 
ray of World war relics at the N:! 


remonpaernis inten”) 
yy Yj 


It Served Gen. Pershing 


Museum. The limousine has double- 
tires on the rear wheels. When carry- 
ing Gen. Pershing from G. H. 0. at 
Chaumont to American outposts the car 
carried four stars (the designation of a 
full-fledged general) on its V-shaped 
windshield. 

ss Ss SS 

Though capital residents are denied 

the ballot they insist on sending dele- 
gates to the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions. The Distric| of 
Columbia is credited with six Deno- 
cratic and two Republican delegates, 
but the respective local parties «lect 
many times that number of delegiles- 
at-large for the honor of the thing. 
These representatives are selected al 
local party meetings. 

A 8. SB 

A petition declaring Hoover to be 

Coolidge’s logical successor is making 
the rounds of Congress, but many solons 
seem to be wary of committing then 
selves. “Don’t you think Hoover wil! 
be the nominee?” one Republican sc! 
ator was asked. “I hope Washin:z! 
wins the pennant,” was his evasive 
answer. 

om 6B 
Theodore E. Burton (see pictur: 


March 24 issue) has the distinction 0! 
being the only member of the presen! 
House who has served in the Senate. 


He was a senator from Ohio from 1519 


to 1915. The migratory movements 0! 


congressional birds is generally from 


the lower chamber to the upper. [cr 
haps more than half of the prese! 


members of the Senate have seen serv!«¢ 


at the other end of the capitol. | 
however, is not the only case oi 


Burton, 


a 


former senator serving in the Hous:. 
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poth Henry Clay and John Quincy 
adams served in the lower house after 
peing senators. Adams served nearly 
9) years in the House after he had been 
, senator from Massachusetts and after 
he had served a term as president of 
the United States. ~ ; 

7 4 wt 

Vice President Dawes’s underslung 
pipe seems to be more popular than his 
candidacy. Senor Don Alejandro Pa- 
dilla y Bell, Spanish ambassador, is one 
of the latest to be won over to that 
style pipe. 

x at 4 

Washington society does so much en- 
jertaining that it pays a hostess to make 
certain that her reception or whatever 
it is does not fall on an evening in 
which there are “rival” affairs. This 
explains the reason for the several so- 
cial bureaus at the capital. Their chief 
duty is to keep an advance record of 
social affairs for the guidance of so- 
ciety Women. 

a 7 a 

Wuxtree! President Coolidge laugh- 
ed—out loud, too! It was at the circus. 
Little Suzanne Boone, daughter of Com- 
mander Joel Boone, naval medical of- 
ficer detailed to the White House, was 
responsible by excitedly calling atten- 
tion to aerial acrobats. She sat on the 
lap of Mrs. Coolidge. It was one of 
the few times that Mrs. Coolidge has 
put in a public appearance this year. 

es Sf SF 

The little town of Fairfax, Va., some 
2) miles southwest of Washington, has 
outgrown its historic courthouse but 
intends to preserve the old structure. 
Plans for a new and more modern 
building call for a style and finish in 
keeping with the old one. 

Being so near Washington, Fairfax 
attracts many visitors who do not con- 
sider their trip to the capital city com- 
plete without seeing George and Mar- 
tha Washington’s wills on file at the 
courthouse. Also near Fairfax is a 
monument unveiled last year by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy to 
Peylon Anderson, first Confederate 
soldier wounded during the Civil war. 

The will of George Washington was 
fled in that identical courthouse in 
1800. Six hours before he died Wash- 
ington had his wife burn a first-drawn 
will. During the Civil war Martha 
Washington’s will was carried off by a 
Union soldier. It eventually came into 
the possession of J. Pierpont Morgan 
aid Virginia had to appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court to make 
the financier restore it. George Wash- 
ington’s will was returned to Fairfax 
courthouse shortly after the Civil war 
after having been taken to Richmond 
for safekeeping. During the years it 
was exhibited at the courthouse it un- 
derwent so much rough handling—in 
some cases being mutilated by souvenir 
hunters—that the Library of Congress 
offered to restore it. But Virginia would 
hot permit the will to be taken to Wash- 
ington. The late William Berwick, an 
expert in repairing old documents, per- 
formed the work at Fairfax, and a diffi- 
cult task it was. Because the will was 
Written on both sides of the paper, he 
had the laborious task of separating 
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each sheet to make two pages instead 
of the one. After being cleaned, the 
pages were backed with a silk and linen 
texture. Pieces were so carefully plac- 
ed together that the casual observer is 
not aware that the relic was once in 
fragments. Pin holes and torn places 
were filled in with composition ma- 
terial. Mr. Berwick also repaired the 
will of Martha Washington. Both docu- 
ments now repose, side by side, in cases 
sunk in concrete. The steel containers, 
glass covered, are hermetically sealed. 
Only two pages of each will are expos- 
ed to view. Dark velvet curtains keep 
the light from fading the ink. Strange 





Old Fairfax Courthouse 


to say, Washington’s will omits his final 
signature, though his namé appears in 
his own handwriting in the introduc- 
tion. Space will not permit a reprint 
of the 22-page document every line of 
which, according to Chevalier Cerutti, 
“has a moral lesson.” 
ses sF 

The most modest official in Washing- 
ton is unquestionably Attorney Gen. 
John Garibaldi Sargent. Though the 
67-year-old lawyer to the Coolidge 
family took office in 1925, his name is 
seldom heard outside of the business 
routine of his office. And “Gari,” as the 
President familiarly calls him, makes 
fewer visits to the White House than 
any other member of the present 
cabinet. 

















It’s a great racket—Mayor Walker of 
New York in honoring the Bremen flyers. 

Twenty-two per cent of the people in 
America will never be more than 12 years 
old mentally.—Dr. Charles Mayo. 

Preparedness is only forethought com- 
bined with common sense.—Secretary of 
War Davis. 

Shakespeare was a sport.—Gene Tunney. 

Some college men are regular guys in 
spite of their education—*“Bossy” Gillis, 
mayor of Newburyport, Mass. 

The arctic has treated us roughly at 
times.—Capt. George H. Wilkins. 

I never realized before what a_ barrier 
the lack of a common language is to a 
mutual understanding between people.— 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

News is being more closely and ably edit- 
ed today than ever before—K. August 
Engel, publisher of the Arkansas Democrat. 

The country is best served through the 
competition of private enterprise.—Pres- 
ident Coolidge. 

Women’s styles are in a coma—Paul 
Poiret, Paris fashion expert. 
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ARRANGING CONVENTIONS 


Though most people are aware that 
the Republican national convention 
opens at Kansas City on June 12 and 
the Democratic session at Houston two 
weeks later (June 26) few persons have 
more than a hazy idea of how the presi- 
dential candidates will be selected by 
their respective parties. Hence the 
weekly explanations to follow under 
this heading will not only be enlighten- 
ing but can serve as a guide in following 
the course of the conventions and the 
ensuing campaign. 

A summary of events leading up to 
the conventions is a necessary back- 
ground. 

In the winter preceding a_ presidential 
election the national committees of the 
various parties hold separate meetings to 
select the convention cities, issue the “call” 
for the sessions and determine the appor- 
tionment of delegates. 
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Apportionment of Delegates 


The Republicans allow one delegate from 
each Congressional district, an additional 
delegate from each Congressional district 
easting 10,000 or more Republican votes, 
four delegates at large from each state, 
two additional delegates at large for each 
representative at large, three additional 
delegates at large for each state giving a 
majority of its electoral vote to the Re- 
publican nominee at the preceding presi- 
dential election, and two delegates at large 
each for Alaska, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto Rico. 


The Democratic allotment is different, 
each state being given twice as many dele- 
gates as it has presidential electors with 
an additional six delegates from each ter- 
ritory and federal district save in the case 
of the Virgin Islands which has two dele- 
gates. The Republicans have not as yet 
allowed delegates to these islands or the 
Canal Zone. 

Thus, this year the Republicans have 1,089 
delegates and the Democrats 1,100. But 
twice that number are allotted seats, be- 
cause each delegate must have an alternate. 
These delegates are chosen either at pri- 
mary elections or at state party conventions 
prior to the national convention. 


Fractional Votes 


Now, though we mentioned allotment of 
delegates this was done only for clarity; it 
is really only votes that are apportioned. 
There is actually no limit on the number 
of delegates. The honor of attending a 
great national convention is such that local 
politicans are willing to split up a vote in 
order to admit two men to the convention 
where only one actually should have come. 
This explains the fractional votes cast in 
the Democratic conventions. For instance, 
Connecticut sent 20 delegates to the Madi- 
son Square garden to cast 14 votes. That 
is why seven-tenths votes were announced 
by that state delegation. Many “one-half” 
votes were cast in other states. 


Next week we will tell more about 
the forthcoming conventions and their 
procedure. Save these for reference. 
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Disappointed in not being able to 
make personal political capital out of 
the oil scandals which he was instru- 
mental in revealing, Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana accepted the Cali- 
fornia primary as the deathblow to his 
Democratic nomination aspirations and 
withdrew in favor of Gov. Smith. “The 
result,” according to Walsh, “quite 
clearly indicates that the Democrats de- 
sire Gov. Smith as their candidate.” 
Walsh was the only dry prominently 
mentioned in the running, and had the 
support of the McAdoo faction. This 
leaves the field to Smith and Senator 
Reed of Missouri, with the former con- 
siderably in the lead. “I shall go on,” 
declares Reed. 


The rate at which Hoover and Smith 
are lining up delegates indicates one of 
two things—that their nominations are 
assured or that the opposition is keep- 
ing quiet until the conventions. 


Smith is having particularly smooth 
sailing thus far. Some Southern repre- 
sentatives in Congress claim that the 
South is wholeheartedly for Smith. 
They contend that religious and dry 
opposition melts before party policy. 
Otherwise, these selfsame Democratic 
solons ask, why is Smith being al- 
lowed to make such a clean sweep? 
And they proceed to answer it by 
claiming that Smith is the only man 
whom the party can possibly hope to 
elect and for that reason the Democratic 
hosts—wet or dry and irrespective of 
lecality and religion—have rallied to 
the New York governor. “Smith will 
be nominated.on the third ballot,” they 
predict. 

That the Democrats have profited by 
past experience and are now concen- 
trating on harmony is attested by small 
response to the third party move pro- 
posed by Wilbur Legette of California, 
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Two kinds of “Help” invited by the oil scandals as pictured in the Chicago News (left) 
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in event Smith is nominated. Senator 
Reed, rival to Smith for the nomination, 
and former Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels have been quick to repudiate it, 
even though Legette was Reed’s Cali- 
fornia campaign manager. 

Hoover’s friends see significance in 
California’s giving such a remarkable 
vote to the secretary, though he was 
unopposed. So far the only opposition 
to Hoover has been registered in the 
agricultural regions. 





~ Bows to Smith 


has the backing of the administration 
and that’s a big asset. On the other 
hand, realization that Smith can carry 
New York (the latter’s home state and a 
big factor as far as electoral votes are 
concerned) is helping keep the draft- 
Coolidge movement alive, principally 
in New York, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania where the power of uninstruct- 
ed Republican delegates furnishes 
much speculation. In this respect Sec- 
retary Mellon, who has not committed 
himself, looms as an important factor 
at the Kansas City convention. 
s&s SF 

New York is having a hard time re- 
taining a five-cent street car fare. It is 
one of the few cities which have not 
increased trolley fare to six, seven, eight 
and even 10 cents... That is why Mayor 
Walker made such a to-do when a New 
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and the New York World. 


However, Hoover | 
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York federal court upheld the rig); ,; 
a local transit company to incre... ;), 
fare to seven cents. For once the ))),,. 
or got off to a flying start by rishing 
to Washington and getting As: “ 
Justice Stone of the Supreme (: 
interfere if fares are raised }, 
hearing on the city’s applicatio: 
stay. 
sR OS 

Another evidence of auto satu 
is Henry Ford’s reluctant step 
nance purchase of Ford products 
time payment plan. The Uni 
Credit Corp., with a capital of $1 
000, has been formed for this pu 
Until Ford made a belated cha: 
the design of his car he sold fo: 
only. He did not want to exteni 
it. But deliveries of his new car | 
been so late that he finds many ) 
who put down a few dollars deposit 
have been so disappointed by non-de 
livery that they have let the mon: 
in order to buy makes which 
quick delivery. A reduction of 
than $42,000,000 in the surplus « 
Ford Motor Co. during the pas! 
has also had something to do 
Ford’s credit venture. 


Ss SF 
There is a difference of opini 


the necessity of the Senate checki 
1928 presidential campaign ex)» 
tures. Some editors profess to 
new evidence of Congressional! 
dling. However, this is not the 
time such a thing has been don: 
1920, it will be remembered, there 
charges and counter charges of ¢xces- 
sive expenditures. There was talk of a 
$10,000,000 Democratic slush fund, a 
$5,000,000 McAdoo barrel, lavish s)end- 
ing by Hoover and Johnson supporters, 
and James M. Cox’s charge of a $15,()\()0),- 
000 G. O. P. fund to “buy” the presi- 
dency. The Senate investigation «i | 
time, though it did not substantia! 
major charges, did find that both ma) 
parties were spending an unse 
amount of cash. It was this same com- 
mittee which revealed a $1,200,000 fu 
for the late Gen. Wood and illega! ex 
penditure of Lowden money in 
souri, without Lowden’s knowle« 
is said. And in 1924 a Senate co 
tee headed by Borah found no gr: 
for La Follette’s charge of $12,(\) 
slush fund but did recommend leg 
tion to prevent money collected :: 
state from being spent in another. 
oil scandals and the Illinois and |’ 
sylvania primary revelations 
seem to warrant another inquiry. 
general public is inclined to wel: 
it as helpful to the voters’ morale r 
than an actual safeguard. In vit 
the present situation it is hardly |! 
that the “good angels” of either | 
will be unduly generous this year. 
The Democrats are trying to p 
corruption at the door of Republi: 
“The government has been syndi 
by a few men who constitute the ¢ 
erning body of the Republican par! 
declares Senator Reed, Missouri 3s})! 
ant for the Democratic nominal! 
This view probably explains why 
oil scandals revelations have not } 
the Republican party as much as | 
Democrats had hoped. The dirty wo’ 
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Some of our presidential aspirants as caricatured by Savari in the Paris Le Rire. Left to 
right: Lowden, Dawes, Hoover, Hughes and Smith. 


it seems, is confined to so few persons— 
, single clique—that the Republicans 
disclaim party responsibilty. Rep. Bur- 
jon of Ohio, Republican leader, asserts 
that the wave of political corruption 
ints Democrats as well as Republi-, 
us. Even so, Senator Borah warns 
that clean government will be a big 
issue in the campaign. He says: 


Teapot Dome and Tammany Hall will be 
weighed against each other, and thé voters 
sill be urged to decide between acute and 
thronic corruption. But the issue in which 
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the people are interested is broader and 
teeper, The American people divide into 
parties, but whether Democrats or Republi- 
tans, they are first and above all devoted 
lo our government. The issue is, as they 
see it: Shall the people have clean govern- 
ment and clean politics; how is it proposed 
fo protect the interests of the people 
wainst the domination of selfish and crim- 
inal influences in the affairs of government 
md in the domination of parties? The 
improper use of money in politics presents 
‘problem as broad and deep and vital as 
representative democracy itself, and the 
people know it. Partisan fencing will not 


uatisfy them, 
es SF SK 

The “bunion derby” is what they call 
CC. Pyle’s transcontinental marathon. 
lt hasn’t been the publicity stunt that 
the promoter had hoped. For one thing, 
the race between Los Angeles and New 
York is so long drawn out, due to rests 
aid bickering, that the sporting pages 
have not played it up to any great ex- 
lent. In fact, some publicity has been 
adverse. Pyle, who follows the run: 
hers in a special auto caravan, has been 
‘riticized for his money-grabbing pro- 


> 


pensities. Albuquerque, it is said, de- 
clined to put up $2,000 for the thrill of 
seeing the panting runners hoof it down 
main street, so Pyle ordered a detour. 
Rotten eggs greeted derby officials at 
Carthage, Mo., because of a like dis- 
agreement., Then some of the runners 
struck for daily prizes which they 
claimed had been promised them. And 
once in a while a zealous humanitar- 
ian has sought court action to halt the 
spectacle. However, if Pyle’s bankroll 
holds out longer than most of the run- 
ners, $48,500 in prizes await the weary 
few who expect to reach New York. 
Ss SF SS 

Many denominations seem agreed that 
this is a bad time to talk church unions, 
particularly since old sores have been 
reopened by the religious issue inject- 
ed into the presidential campaign. The 
quadrennial general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church is the lat- 


est to admit that a union of Christian ° 


faiths is remote. The recent encyclical 
of the pope, according to Bishop Luther 
D. Wilson, is an obstacle because it 
“repeats and elaborates the contention 
that the union of Christendom demands 
the acceptance of papal primacy.” And 
Bishop Wilson sees little hope of a 
Protestant union because “we find our- 
selves face to face with the overtures 
of the Anglican church, and we are em- 
barrassed by the fact that the basis of 
unity always involves acceptance of the 
historic episcopate as held by the 
Church of England.” No progress was 
reported in the proposed union of fhe 
Southern and Northern branchces of 
the M. E. church, a split occasioned by 
differences of opinion over slavery be- 
fore the Civil war. 




















—Philadelphia Ledger 
But Father Wouldn’t Come 
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FRANCE KEEPS POINCARE 


Premier Poincare is the “grand old 
man” of France. Former president and 
several times premier he stepped in 
after others had failed and when all 
seemed headed for chaos, and he not 
only set up a government which could 
weather the storms and keep the helm 
but which restored national confidence. 

Now he has been O. K’d by France. 
The spring elections gave him more 
than 400 delegates out of the 612 in the 
house of delegates, and returned all his 
cabinet members so that he did not 
even have to make a change. It was a 
grand and glorious victory for the man 
who had saved France, and who is now 
proceeding to save the franc. 


The issue was “political stabiliza- 
tion” and stabilization of the franc. Also 
Briand’s peace of the »orld program. 
A large section of the radicals, obeying 
business instincts, came to the support 
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Premier Poincare 


‘of Poincare and his Nationalists. The 
more radical radicals furnished the op- 
position, and their number in parlia- 
ment was much diminished. There was 
quite a fight between communists and 
socialists—both suffering. 

The spider in the pie was the elec- 
tion of autonomists from Alsace and 
Lorraine, provinces taken back from 
Germany in the World war. Some of 
them were in jail and awaiting trial for 
propaganda activities and for founding 
organizations against the French gov- 
ernment. They defeated Poincare men. 
But in the country districts of those 
provinces the government made a clean 
sweep. 

Poincare announced his policy of put- 
ting French finances on a solid footing. 
French securities had already gone up 
on the market on the strength of his 
election. He announced that war debt 
settlements must precede stabilization, 
and it is expected he will ask parlia- 
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ment when it meets in June to ratify 
the Washington and London agree- 
ments. He had already arranged to 
pay this year to the United States $11,- 
250,000 and to England $39, 000,000, in 
two installments. 
ses Ss 
OUTLAWING WAR—MAYBE 


“How far that little candle throws its 
beams.” The idea of “outlawing war” 
was cast upon a cold world by Senator 
Borah; was later echoed by Briand of 
France, re-echoed by Secretary Kellogg, 
and many echoes are answering from 
all quarters of the world. 

To Briand’s proposal that France and 
the United States make a treaty re- 
nouncing war Kellogg went one better 
by suggesting that all the other large 
powers be included in the “party.” 
France had in mind a sort of private 
party, also with limitations, such as 
the right to wage war for “defense” and 
with reservations that no previous 
treaties or membership in international 
bodies be conflicted with. America 
was more foot-loose and willing to go 
further. The position of these two na- 
tions was communicated to Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Germany and Japan. 


The response from Germany was im- 
mediate and whole-hearted. “Germany 
has no higher interest than to see the 
possibility of armed conflicts eliminated 
and the peaceful settlements of all in- 
ternational disputes guaranteed,” said 
her reply. It subscribed fully to Kel- 
logg’s idea of the outlawry of war, pro- 
nouncing the universality of the pact 
to be the “ultimate goal.” German pa- 
pers declared that Germany and the 
United States were governed by the 

“identical honest desire to create real 
peace on earth.” 

Speaking in the house of commons 
Foregin Minister Chamberlain said the 
British government was giving close 
and sympathetic attention to the Kel- 
logg suggestions—also to the French 
observations. He declared there was 
no doubt that the initiative “would be 
brought to a successful issue,” but that 
time was needed for consideration of 
the various phases of the proposals. 

There is a general European impres- 
sion that America being out of the 
League of Nations is trying to set up-a 
rival to it, or to displace it by some- 
thing of her own. The question has 
been asked whether America might not 
fail to ratify these anti-war treaties 
after proposing them, as in the case 
of the League of Nations. It has also 
been asked what America would do, 
for instance, if a nation with which 
such a treaty was made attempted to 
set up a protectorate over a South Amer- 
ican country. It has been suggested 
that Uncle Sam has something up his 
sleeve, as Russia was supposed to have 
had when she made such far-reaching 
proposals of disarmament recently at 
Geneva. 

Yet there has been favorable criti- 
cism. The London Star said: “America 


has offered the world an international 


—Turin (Italy 


Uncle Sam prepares to send peace into the 

world—a sarcastic jibe from suspiciv s hell 

at the direct and practical method: of th 
Great Western Power. 


instrument even stronger th 
League of Nations.” 

The big question is how these oy. 
lawing-war treatiéS would work. jf 
course, as Kellogg said, war in self-de. 
fense is inherent. But he was no 
willing to define “defensive war” }p. 
cause governments might skillfu!!y sue. 
ceed in keeping the letter while violat. 
ing the spirit. He pointed out that if 
one nation violated the treaty thi ab- 
solved all others from their trey ob. 
ligations with that nation. The treaty 
would not “authorize war” in case of 
infractions, as does the League of Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Kellogg is generally backed by 
the peace-lovers of his own country. 
They have their treasury depar|:ent’s 
statement that 82 per cent of the U.S. 
government’s expenditures go for “pre- 
paring for the next war or paying for 
the last.” 


the 
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WAR SLOW IN NICARAGUA 


After waylaying U. S. marines fora 
long time the Nicaraguan rebels under 
Sandino turned their attention to Amer- 
ican-owned gold mines. The La Lu 
and Bonanza mines were blown up with 
their own dynamite, and the whole 
country around was sprinkled with the 
debris of mining property. 

American owners of the San Alsino 
gold mine long ago put in a claim for 
$1,000,000 because of the mine’s destruc: 
tion. But the claims commission has 
filed before it claims totaling some 
$17,000,000, and cannot begin to pay 
half of them. This “war, called the 
worst in 100 years in Nicaragua, has 
been estimated to have cost the country 
already $20,000,000 and between 1,0) 
and 2,000 Nicaraguan lives. Those are 
mighty big figures for such a little cour 
try. Money for schoolteachers sa!aries, 
and such things, was taken for militar) 
expenditures. And it is not over yel- 
far from it. 

Sandino’s forces have so dwiniled 
that the marines no longer find }odies 
of them big enough to put up a ‘ight. 
The war has beconte largely an airp!ave 
hunt, and five new planes were received 
at marine headquarters. Others are 0! 
board warships on their way to !)lue 
fields. Sandino has been recruiting 
his army from the unemployed and 
poverty-stricken floating popula'!o" 
and his raids of American prope'll 
were evidently by way of inducenc"! 
but danger from airplanes is more °) 
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parent than chance of booty, so recruits 
are few. . 


At Managua plans to hold the election 


in the fall under U. S. marine super- 


yision have proceeded without new 
interruption. 
I oe 
CAN KAISER COME BACK 


The former kaiser of Germany, they 
sav, is aspiring to get back on the 
throne. Proof is he had his Vandyke 
beard shaved off, had many photographs 
taken of himself, and sent them all over 
Germany to friends and followers. The 











idea was to show how young, vigorous 
and peppy the old boy is, and to warm 
up their enthusiasm to have him again 
for their ruler. He is now in his 70th 
year. 

Something may have been going on 
under the surface to excite the hopes 
of the exile of Doorn, but he has hardly 
had any publicity since he handed out 
acomment on the Bible. He used to 
saw wood, and his late want of work 
may explain his resurgent ambitions on 
the old maxim of the devil and idle 
hands. His last word to the world, 
ina note to Current History, was that 
democracy is a failure, and that “cer- 
tain problems must be decided from 
above—from the viewpoint of the mon- 
arch.” That is significant. 

But to outsiders on the watch it looks 
as if Wilhelm is the only one enthusi- 
atic for his return to the throne—at 
least the most enthusiastic one. 

Emil Ludwig, famous and popular 
German biographer, connects Wilhelm’s 
responsibility directly with the present 
plight of Germany. He thinks national 
extravagance is the beginning of nation- 
al weakness, and he says Wilhelm If 
began extravagance with his reign in 
1880. He at once doubled his salary, 
tefurnished the courts—ordered new 
uniforms for the army—and then soon 
did it all over again. The extravagance 
went on down to the lower classes, and 
all spent lavishly in parties, proces- 
sions, pomp and display. He blamed 
Wilhelm for the loss of the Battle of 
the Marne because he directed from his 
luxurious quarters 125 miles away. 
When housewives were giving up their 
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copper kettles and pans for munitions, 
he added, the kaiser had a bath car 
built entirely of copper for his com- 
fort behind the front—far behind. 

Germany is now struggling to raise 
the billions of marks for reparations 
under the Dawes plan—a debt left with 
them by the kaiser as he hurried away 
and resigned. It is difficult to see how 
there could be much desire there now 
for his “decisions from above.” There 
is probably more danger on the side 
of the communists and radicals of a 
vexed country. 

7 % x 


LOSING WAR IN CHINA 


There may be a serious question as to 
who is winning the war in China but 
there is no doubt as to the losers—the 
Chinese people. As the Nationalists 
again united under their greatest gen- 
eral, Chiang Kai-shek, are apparently 
on their victorious way to Peking, sev- 
eral millions, largely women and chil- 
dren, are destitute and famine-stricken. 
It has been estimated that no less than 
30 per cent of those people are doomed 
to die of starvation, although relief 
organizations in America and elsewhere 
are straining their resources to bring 
aid. 

The center of the famine area is in 
Shantung, as is the center of the fight- 
ing. Multitudes started tramping to- 
ward Manchuria in search of something 
to eat, and behind them came the army 
of Feng Yu-hsiang to take Tsinan, 
capital of the province, for the Nation- 
alists. Chefoo, on the coast, was also 
declared lost to the Northerners, and 
an American warship was sent there to 
protect American lives and property in 
the general confusion. 

A characteristic feature of the war is 
the activity of bandits, thieves and 
thugs between the two armies. When 
one army gives up a city it is usually 
looted before the victorious army can 
take possession. Soldiers often take 
part in such looting, under a sort of 
connivance of the generals who are un- 
able to pay their men in any other way. 

The defender of Peking is Chang Tso- 
lin, who began his career as a bandit 
in Manchuria, and who has revealed 
his ambition to make himself emperor 








The “Dancing Devil” carried in a Chinese 
peace-time funeral procession.. Many such 
paper figures figure in the processions. They 
are later burned over the newly made grave. 
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of China. He refused to come to the 
defense of Shantung but massed his 
troops on the Chihli border to await 
the combined armies of Chiang and 
Feng. 

Japan, intent on keeping open the 
Tsinan-Tsingtao railroad and protect- 
ing Japanese, sent 6,000 troops into that 
area and inclosed and fortified several 
squares in Tsinan. This brought a bit- 
ter protest from Nationalists who ac- 
cused the Japanese of aiding Chang. 
With the capture of Tsinan 46 Japanese 
soldiers and many Japanese civilians 
were killed. Gen. Chiang announced 
that his men could not be controlled. 
Prompt and emphatic action on the part 
of Japan was naturally expected. 

Chances of taking Peking, and thus 
the government of all China, never be- 
fore looked so bright for the Southern- 
ers whose movement was started years 
ago by the late Sun Yat-sen when he 
set up a separate government at Can- 
ton. . The Northerners were not only 
driven out of Shantung province but 
fell back in Chihli and Shansi, offering 
little resistance. They showed a sur- 
prising but not very serious offensive 
by sending two airplanes to drop bombs 
at Shanghai. They disappeared after 
doing very little damage. Southern 
armies are now within 200 miles of 
Peking. 

5 7 & & 
BELA KUN AGAIN 

The notorious Hungarian communist 
and revolutionist, Bela Kun (English 
form of name, Cohen) was arrested in 
Vienna in offices which were camou- 
flaged as a wholesale drugstore. He 
had just arrived from a six-years stay 
in Russia, and police believed his mis- 
sion was to stir up a radical uprising 
throughout the whole Balkan peninsula. 

Kun, the former tailor, was the prin- 
cipal figure of the short-lived soviet 
government of Hungary, which succeed- 
ed Karolyi’s cabinet in February, 1919, 
and was overthrown in August of the 
same year. He was interned in Vienna 
at that time but was later exchanged 
for Austrian prisoners in Russia. Since 
that date he has been an active worker 
for the Russian communists. His move- 
ments could not be followed but he was 
accused of being mixed up with revolu- 
tions in Portugal, with the troubles in 
Vienna last July and in several other 
places where there were riots and near- 
riots. He admitted coming to Vienna 
this time under orders from Moscow. 
He is wanted in Hungary where he 
stands charged with a number of 
crimes. 





MORE STOLEN AUTOS RECOVERED 


Since 1918 when first statistics were kept 
in 28 cities on autos stolen and recovered 
decided improvement in the situation has 
been noted. In that year when 27,445 
motor vehicles were stolen only 79 per cent 
were recovered. In 1927 recoveries amount- 
ed to 92 per cent; 95,083 autos were stolen. 
Detroit led last year in the number of cars 
stolen and recovered, 12,336 and 11,000 
respectively. 





For 60 years Mary Miller, of Iowa City, 
masqueraded as a man. She worked as 
farmhand, circus trapeze performer, night 
watchman etc. She is now 78. 
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—Doings of Congress ~ 


hectic time of it in the House 
but finally came through with 
flying colors, equalization fee and all. 

It was both praised and condemned to 
a rich brown turn. The forces against 
it were led by Aswell of La., ranking 
Democrat on the Agriculture committee, 
‘whose heaviest guns were trained on 
the equalization fee feature. He also 
charged, amid a general uproar, that 
the measure was designed to carry 
Dawes to the White House. 

,Just before the final show-down As- 
well proposed to substitute his bill, the 
same as the other minus the fee prin- 
ciple. His first proposal was to strike 
out the first section of the McNary- 
Haugen bill and substitute his own. 
When this carried by 141 to 120 it was 
claimed the whole original bill had 
been defeated. There was great sur- 
prise and excitement,and the squahbling 
lasted until adjournment, The next day 
the farm bloc got together and put the 
McNary-Haugen bill over 204 to 121. 

Supporters of the measure declared 
that all of President Coolidge’s objec- 
tions had been met with the exception 
of the fee. That, they asserted, was the 
heart of the bill. As passed it carried 
an appropriation of $400,000,000, called 
the revolving fund. Supporters con- 
tended that Secretary Jardine’s co-op- 
erative plan was incorporated, and that 
if it worked, as claimed, the fee would 
never be called into use. A few amend- 
ments were permitted. One would al- 


TT McNary-Haugen bill had a 
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low co-operative marketing associations 
through their advisory councils to pass 
on the feasibility of applying the fee 
to their various commodities. Another 
would put the fee on the packers as well 
as the raisers of cattle and hogs. 

The bill went back to the Senate, 
which had passed the measure a few 
weeks before 53 to 23, for concurrence 
with the few minor changes that had 
been made. The only obstacle appar- 
ently in the way of the measure be- 
coming a law was the President’s veto. 
That was regarded as practically cer- 
tain, so the real question is whether 
a two-thirds majority for it can be mus- 
tered in both houses. 

With welcoming and voting medals 
to the German and Irish trans-Atlantic 
flyers Congress took up the subject of 


medals of flyers in general, including 
some they had overlooked in years past. 
Last to come up was the bill of Senator 
Bingham of Conn, to give gold medals 
to the American crew, of the NC-4, the 
first to fly over the Atlantic. There 
was quite a squabble over a medal to 
Lincoln Ellsworth who flew over the 
pole with Amundsen and Nobile. Bing- 
ham -held that he was only a passenger 
on a foreign airship, and that he had 
financed that instead of an American 
enterprise, but the Senate voted the 
medal anyway.. It was later held up 
in the House by LaGuardia of N. Y, who 
also had doubts of Ellsworth’s meriting 
recognition at the hands of the nation. 

The Senate laid aside the big, bluster- 
ing Boulder Dam bill for a while, with 
the consent of Senator Johnson of Cal., 
to start the fight on the long delayed 
tax-cut bill. 


Chairman Smoot of the Finance com- 
mittee began firing the heavy artillery 
almost before the rest knew the battle 
was on. He warned the world, and the 
Democrats, that the treasury could 
stand only about $200,000,000—not over 
$212,000,000 at most. That as compared 
with the $290,000,000 cut the House 
passed last December, and the $325,000,- 
000 slice the Senate Democrats had put 
on their program. 


An interesting item in the bill was 
the automobile tax. The House had 
voted to abolish it. But both the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Mellon had asked 
that it be retained. The Senate Finance 
committee finally decided to go against 
the administration on the subject. “It 
is the only tax imposed during the 
war,” Smoot explained, “producing any 
substantial revenue which remains.” 
Administration senators want to abol- 
ish the inheritance tax, but the Progres- 
sive Republicans, led by Borah of Ida., 
indicated they would fight that to the 
death. 

Senators 


intend to keep a sharp 
watch on the campaign expenditures of 
candidates this year, and they mean to 


start on time. If a candidate for the 
presidency spends: a million or so the 
Senate intends to know about it-and 
that means for both primaries and gen- 
eral elections. 


The resolution to that effect was of- 
fered by the Democratic leader, Robin- 
son of Ark., but he did not have to fight 
for it. Everybody seemed to be with 
him. The measure was referred to the 
proper committee, but that committee, 
headed by Senator Fess of Ohio, held 
a meeting on the floor and in a few 
minutes reported back the resolution 
favorably and it was passed unani- 
mously. 

Vice-President Dawes at once named 
the committee: Steiwer of Oreg., chair- 
man, Dale of Vt., McMaster, S. Dak., 
Bratton, N. Mex. and Barkley, Ky. None 
of them are candidates for the presi- 
dency, and none are up now for re- 
election. Steiwer called his committee 
together and started planning the work. 


-~ 
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Hard on the Tail End 


The first thing done was to call for the 
names of the treasurers of all th 
didates. 

The first veto from the White }{oys; 
drawn by the present session was 
the bill creating a board to promote na- 
tional rifle matches. The President 
pointed out in a rather long messay 
that the measure was, in part, un 
stitutional and would encroach on th 
executive. “The bill provides a board, 
not a part of the government, to | 
form federal functions at federa! e- 
pense,” he objected. He intimate, | 
that when the attorney-general had de- 
clared any measure unconstitutional 
that was reason enough for a veto, and 
that struck everybody as significant be- 
cause the equalization fee of the farm 
relief measure was pronounced wncon- 
stitutionaldlast year in that very way. 


There was a sort of echo in the Sen- 
ate of the old post-war debates and ver- 
bal battles over the League of Nations 
and other foreign subjects when (is- 
cussion startéd on Senator Gillett’s reso- 
lution to ask the President to continue 
correspondence with member nations 
of the World Court with a view to hav- 
ing the United States accepted on her 


‘own terms. 


The main objection of the other na 
tions was the American reservation 10 
Article 5, which forbids the court t 
give an advisory opinion in any cas 
in which the United States has, 0 
claims to have, an interest. Senator 
Gillett sees no reason why that rese!- 
vation should not be accepted. Sen 
tors Glass of Va. and Bruce of Md. ¢%- 
pressed willingness to eliminate tha! 
provision, though they hardly expect 
ed to get it done. 

Chairman Borah of the Foreign ie 
lations committee, who opposes 4! 
ehange in the reservation, welcomed 4 
renewal of the fight, as did other 0p 
ponents of the World Court and the 
League of Nations. They feel thal if 
they ever get the measure back in te 
Senate it will be silenced forever. They 
feel themselves strengthened by the 
resignation from the World Court o 
John Bassett Moore of New York, for |! 
was a well known fact that Moore “*% 
the author of Reservation 5, and thal 
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he suggested it with inside knowledge 
of the court’s working. 

Senator Reed of Pa. took occasion 
to belittle the League by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Great Britain and 
Egypt are both members, and yet Brit- 
ain had issued an ultimatum to Egypt 
and was sending her warships to back 
itup. Senator Bruce ventured the opin- 
jon that if the United States had been a 
member of the League that question 
could have been settled amicably by the 
League. Peace, he declared, “will never 
be assured by anything except the one 
central agency on which the peace of 
the world should be concentrated, and 
that is the League of Nations with its 
World Court.” 

The flood relief bill remained in con- 
ference between the House and Senate 
because it dreaded facing the White 
House. The President was consulted 
and attempts were made to get the bill 
into a Shape he would sign. One com- 
promise made by the conferees was that 
local levee districts on a section of the 
Mississippi should pay a third of the 
cost of constructions previously au- 
thorized. No trouble was anticipated 
in having both bodies of Congress 
agreeing to the conference report, for 
the bills passed were very similar, and 
the majorities in each case over- 
whelming. 


Senators do not seem to be in sym- 
pathy with the idea of France repudiat- 
ing her debt to this country. The re- 
ported statement that France would 
never pay Was commented on very gen- 
erally during Senator Harrison’s speech 
on tax reduction. The Mississippi sen- 
ator charged the administration was in 
a hurry to pay off the national debt so 
as to cancel foreign war debts and 
thereby increase the value of foreign 
loans. Comments came thick and fast, 
but none seemed in favor of cancelling 
any debt. 

Senator Bruce of Md., historical writ- 
er, suggested that part of France’s debt 
might be forgiven in return for the 
gifts made by France to this country at 
the time of the Revolution. Senator 
Reed of Pa. countered with the state- 
ment that France had made only small 
gifts, and did that to conceal her iden- 
tity with the colonists’ cause.- Then he 
added that France had demanded 
“every farthing of our debt” to her 
after the war. 

Senator Heflin in his personal cam- 
paign against Gov. Smith and the 
“Roman Catholic political machine” ran 
into the same trouble in New Jersey 
circles as he did in Iowa. He was 
é@nswered by the Democratic senator 
from that state. He read into the 
Record charges made in a New Jersey 
paper that the New Jersey delegates to 
Houston would have their expenses 
Paid in return for support of Gov. 
Smith. Senator Edwards rose to say 
that the charges were wholly fabricated 
and ridiculous, and that he ought to 
know since he was presumably one of 
the delegates. He called the charges 


“unfair and libelous,” and he challenged — 


the Alabama senator to substantiate 
them, “either in whole or in part.” 
Senator Heflin at once replied that he 
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had read the charges from a New 
Jersey newspaper, which he clearly had 
a right to do, and that he had no person- 
al knowledge about the matter, nor 
claimed to have. He said he would 
accept Senator Edwards’s statement that 
his expenses would not be paid in the 
manner charged, but he insisted that 
“money is being corruptly used and 
very lavishly used by the Smith crowd.” 
He urged the Senate to investigate. 


The House too has passed a mer- 
chant marine bill. It is the Jones- 
White bill, but it differs from the Jones 
bill passed some time ago by the Sen- 
afe. Main difference is an increase of 
loaning fund to shipbuilders from $125,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000—lending up to 
three-fourths of the cost of a vessel, 
and at very low interest. It also pro- 
vides for very attractive mail-carrying 
contracts. The whole bill is shaped to 
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At Sea with a White Elephant 


get the shipping business out of gov- 
ernment hands and into private man- 
agement—thus differing from the Sen- 
ate bill. It would allow five members 
of the Shipping Board to sell a ship in- 
stead of requiring the assent of all 
seven like the Senate bill. The two 
houses are trying to adjust their dif- 
ferences. 

Senator Dill of Wash. does not like 
the fact that Mr. Esch whose reappoint- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce com- 
mission was recently turned down by 
the Senate is still serving on the com- 
mission and drawing the salary. The 
Senator announced that he had intended 
to introduce some legislation to prevent 
appointees from continuing to hold 
office after the Senate had turned them 
down, but he found that the precedents 
allow a man receiving a recess appoint- 
ment to continue in the office, in spite 
of the Senate, until the end of the 
session of Congress. 


Accordingly Mr. Dill decided nothing 
could be done without a Constitutional 
amendment, so determined to let the 
matter drop after having printed in the 
Record the main precedent, an opinion 
of the Attorney General given in 1830. 
But when questioned by Senator Pitt- 
man of Nev. as to his opinion Mr. Dill 
admitted that he had an opinion—that 
according to his belief the President 
and Mr. Esch were violating the spirit 
of the Constitution if not the letter. 


il 






It’s All a Part 
the RECORD 


Commissioner Davila of Porto Rico: It 
would be unjust to judge the people of 
Porto Rico as a whole as ignorant, sickly, 
poor and vicious merely from the fact that 
there exist conditions of poverty, which we 
all regret, in a part of our population. These 
cohditions are not peculiar to Porto Rico. 


Rep. Michener of Mich.: The phrases 
“trust,” “corporation,” “predatory interests,” 
and the like, have no terror for me. We 
are doing things in this country today on 
a large scale and we must recognize this 
fact, and a corporation is just as necessary 
in our economic’ life as is an individual. 
Regulatory laws are not only proper but 
necessary. 




















Rep. Garner of Tex.: I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Connecticut on 
coming over to this side of the House and 
getting wisdom, statesmanship, and hon- 
esty. [Laughter.] 

Ref. Tilson of Conn.: Well, if a Democrat 
does happen to have a good idea occasion- 
ally, I am perfectly willing to profit by it. 
(Laughter. ] 

Senator Bruce of Md.: There is a great 
deal of difference of opinion about consis- 
tency. Someone has said that the only 
men who never change their minds are 
fools. 

Senator Wheeler of Mont.: I have never 
known the Senator to change his mind. 


Senator Walsh of Mass.: Under present 
conditions, I am in favor of a government- 
owned and government-operated merchant 
marine. ... It was never intended at the 
end of the world war, after building up a 
merchant marine, that it should be destroy- 
ed as it practically has been by the policy 
that has since been pursued. 





Senator Fess of Ohio: I have visited the 
missions here. I want to say nothing un- 
kind—God forbid it—and I do not mean 
to do it. But we cannot find a town any- 
where that we will not find people who 
suffer from a lack of this world’s goods be- 
cause of a condition for which we are not 
responsible and which no legislation can 
cure, 


Rep. White of Me.: The annual catch 
of fish amounts to- about 2,750,000,000 
pounds. Of this total poundage there are 
approximately 475,000,000 pounds of fish 
that find a market in the can. 





Rep. Lankford of Ga.: Just as surely as 
we elevate prices without some sort of con- 
trol of production, just as surely will the 
farmers themselves plant more corn and 
more cotton and more wheat and produce 
more and bring about the greater pro- 
duction. In other words, any bill which 
fails to have within it a proper control of 
production has failure written on its pages. 


Rep. Leavitt of Mont.; The government 
of the U. S. does not place insurance even 
on its federal buildings. It takes the losses. 
It is not like an ordinary business concern, 
but it is ready to carry its own losses what- 
ever they may be. It does not carry, in 
bonds taken out by the postmasters and 
other federal officials, insurance against 
burglary and losses of that kind, but takes a 
bond from postmasters requiring them to 
carry on the duties of their offices with 
full faithfulness. 
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Famous British Surgeon Honored 

The bi-centenary of the birth of John 
Hunter was recently celebrated in Lon- 
don. John Hunter, who was born in 
1728, was one of the greatest British 
surgeons, anatomists and physiologists 
of his time. He founded the Royal Col- 








Hunter’s Collection of Skulls 


lege of Surgeons in London and in 
many ways made a deep impression 
by his medical and surgical teaching and 
practice. From all over the world he 
collected specimens of skeletons and 
skulls for his museum. During the re- 
cent commemoration of his birth a 
special display of Hunterian skulls was 
exhibited at the Royal College. This 
collection contains skulls from all the 
leading nationalities and races of the 
world. 


“Chloroform Them at 60” 


How do the brains of men of ability 
and genius differ from those of men of 


ordinary intelligence? Dr. Henry H. 
Donaldson of the Wistar Institute at 
Philadelphia has been examining the 
brains of several noted men with a view 
of answering this question. His studies 
have thrown little additional light upon 
the subject. It is of especial interest 
to the general public, however, that one 
of the brains studied by the Philadel- 
phia scientist was that of Sir William 
Osler, the eminent British physician, 
who died at Oxford in 1919 at the age 
of 90. 

From 1884 to 1904 Dr. Osler was 
professor of medicine in the United 
States, first four years at the University 
of Pennsylvania and then 15 years at 
Johns Hopkins University. It was while 
at Johns Hopkins that Dr. Osler was 
reported to have said that all men 
should be chloroformed at the age of 
60. In the Medical Record of March 
4, 1905, Dr. Osler emphatically denied 
that he had ever made such a state- 
ment. 

Although the eminent British physi- 
cian probably never said that men 
should be chloroformed at 60, his views 
on the subject of working after that age 


are interesting. The following state- 
ment made by him no doubt gave rise 
to the false report: “Study until 25, in- 
vestigation until 40, profession until 
60, at which age I would have him re- 
tired on a double_allowance.” This, 
of course, is an entirely different prop- 
osition. In the same lecture, which was 
delivered at Johns Hopkins in February, 
1905, Dr. Osler said: ‘“‘The uselessness 
of men above 60 years of age and the 
incalculable benefit it would be in com- 
mercial, in political, and in professional 
life, if, as a matter of course, men stop- 
ped work at this age.” 


Speed Record Again Broken 


The automobile speed record of the 
world is on the auction block and the 
bidding is proceeding merrily. Last 
year Maj. H. O. Segrave, the British 
racer, captured it at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., when he drove his mammoth rac- 
ing machine at a speed of more than 
203 miles an hour. This year Segrave 
yielded the record to Capt. Malcolm 
Campbell, another British drvier; who 
drove over the same course last Febru- 
ary at a speed of 206.95 miles an hour. 

But Malcolm could not retain the 
record long. It made Americans nerv- 
ous to have it held so long by the 
British. Ray Keech brought the record 
back to the United States when he 
drove a specially built American ma- 
chine at a speed of 207.55. His average 
speed was less than a mile an hour 
more than that made by Campbell. 
Keech drove for J. M. White, Philadel- 
phia sportsman. “I’m mighty glad to 
bring the record back to America,” 
was the first thing said by Keech when 
he climbed out of the monster speed 
car. 

When the news was flashed to Eng- 
land both Campbell and Segrave ac- 
cepted the challenge of America. Maj. 
Segrave said he would go to the United 
States early next year with the inten- 
tion of recapturing the record. “Good 
luck to Keech,” said Capt. Campbell. 
“He tried hard and deserved success. 
T will certainly make another attempt 
with the Bluebird as soon as prepara- 
tions can be made.” 


The Sleep of the Just 


The average man is under the impres- 
sion that he usually lies quiet while 
sleeping. Such is not the case, accord- 
ing to Dr. H. M. Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. In an address be- 
fore the National Academy of Sciences 
Dr. Johnson told of observations made 
on 22 sleeping individuals over a period 
of 60 nights. 

The scientist attached a kymograph 
to each individual. A kymograph is a 
sort of instrument for recording wave- 
like oscillations. Every movement made 
by the sleepers was recorded on a mov- 
ing wheel by a stylus. 

Dr. Johnson found that the average 
person sleeps most profoundly during 
the first half hour or so after retiring. 
At least there was less apparent rest- 
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lessness during that period. Afte: 
sleep alternates with more of less 
lar periods of rest and compa) 
restlessness during the night. 
periods are almost rhythmic lik 
rising and falling of the tide, s: 
Johnson. The tests indicate that 1); 
aged men engaged in intellectual! 
are more restless during sleep tha: 
of the same age whose work is 
exacting mentally. Their sleep ji 
more disturbed than that of « 
students. 


that 


Eyes Transplanted on Back 

Several years ago scientists . 
University of Maryland Medical S 
began a series of interesting « 
ments. Eyes were grafted on the 
of common salamanders. The pu 
of these experiments was to dete: 
whether or not a visual sensatio 
travel over ordinary sensory. and | 
nerves, 

Four and a half years later o) 
these engrafted eyes on the back 
salamander was found to be in a 
mal condition. The experimente: 
uncertain as yet whether the cre 
is able to see with the transplante: 
Delicate tests will be made with that 
end in view. The specific vision s' 
ture of an eye is the retina. In thi 
case the retina is in perfect condition. 
It gives the observer an uncanny fe 
to see this isolated eye staring up 
the back of the salamander. The eye 
was originally taken from a speciiien 
of the same species, 


New Unsinkable Boat 
A French engineer named M. A. 
Remy_has invented a boat which he 
says is unsinkable. He calls it the 
“Oceaneglisseur.” It is equipped with 
a 600-horsepower motor. Ample room 
is provided in the hull of the boat for a 











The “Oceaneglisseur”—Ocean Glider 


large supply of gasoline. Remy es! 
mates that ‘the “Oceaneglisseur” wil! 
be able to make the voyage betwe 
Paris and New York in two days. 


Wild Horses in America 

True wild horses now exist only 1) 
Asia, chiefly in the Gobi desert and 
the Altai mountain regions, accordins 
to the National Geographic Society. 
During the early Christian era wil’ 
horses overran the steppes of Russi: 
and the Carpathian country of Europe, 
and smaller herds were known in the 
German forests, in Switzerland, and in 
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Alsace. These creatures, says the Geo- 
graphic Society, were hunted along 
with stags, and their meat was eaten. 
In 732 A. D. Pope Gregory III issued an 
interdict against the eating of the flesh 
of wild horses. 

The so-called “wild horses” in 
America are descended from the first 
horse families in the New World. Prac- 
tically all of the wild horses of the 
West sprang from the few animals 
which escaped from the army of Cortez 
in Mexico, between 1520 and 1530, or 
from the still fewer horses that De 
Soto's adventurers left west of the 
Mississippi in 1542. Fossil bones found 
show that a kind of horse lived in 
America in prehistoric times, but none 
had existed here for thousands of years 
when Europeans first discovered the 
continent. 

The Indians did not have horses be- 
fore the coming of the white man. They 
lived without the help of domestic ani- 
mals except the dog. When the escaped 
Spanish horses had multiplied and be- 
san to appear in herds on the Western 
prairies, the Indians caught them, tam- 
ed them, and began hunting the buffalo 
on horseback. 





Extinct Animal Bones 

How quickly a species of animal may 
die out is illustrated by a large collec- 
tion of extinct animal bones gathered 
in the limestone caves of Haiti and 
brought to this country by Arthur J. 
Poole of the National Museum. The 
eaves, Which lie near San Michel on 
the western edge of the great central 
plain of Haiti, are infested with bats. 
The floors contain guano and refuse to 
a depth of about six or seven feet. 
Scattered through the guano Poole, who 
was in charge of a Smithsonian expedi- 
tion, found quantities of animal and 
bird bones, many of them representa- 
tive of species which no longer inhabit 
the island, though the period of their 
deposit probably does not extend back 
more than 1,000 years. 





ORIGIN OF “MAUSOLEUM” 


\ large stately tomb is called a “mauso- 
lum” from the ancient tomb of Mausolus 
in Asia Minor. Hecatomnus, king of Caria, 
left three sons and two daughters. Accord- 
ing to a practice common among the royal 
families under the protection of the Persian 
empire, Mausolus, the eldest son, married 
Artemisia, the elder sister. By a law 
peculiar to Caria, Artemisia would ascend 
the throne if she survived her brother- 
husband. 

She becane a widow and consequently 
queen of Caria. To show her respect for 
the memory of King Mausolus she had a 
beautiful and splendid monument erected 
for him at Halicarnassus, the capital. This 
tomb, it is supposed, was erected about 352 
B.C. It was one of the most gorgeous and 
tasteful specimens of architectural sculp- 
ture the world has ever known. The 
ancients considered it one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Scopas was the name of the architect and 
sculptor. After Alexander’s empire in 
Asia was succeeded by turmoil and civil 
wars in Asia Minor the tomb of~Mausolus 
at Halicarnassus was destroyed and for 
centuries even its exact site was unknown. 
Modern excavators, however, have discover- 
ed the ground plan of the building and 
Many f-agments of the sculpture. 
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Are Movies Moving Up? 


zon that we are beginning to 
emerge from our debauch, na- 
tionally speaking, of immodesty, im- 
morality, obscenity, filth and generally 
depraved taste in movies, theaters, liter- 
ature and other forms of entertainment. 
The sign is still “no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” but it may develop into a storm 
that will blow the foul miasma away. 
Take Chile, for example. Recently 
the government put a strict censorship 
on movies—and that, of course, means 
movies made in the United States. Chil- 
dren under 15 are allowed to see only 
movies of certain well defined kinds, 
such as historical subjects, voyages and 
legends. They may not see films por- 
traying crimes and love scenes. At the 


mH HERE are faint signs on the hori- 





—Paris Rire 


“Do the movies amuse you very much, 
Toto?” 

“I don’t come for amusement. I am tak- 
ing lessons.” 


same time a complete ban was placed 
on films which might encourage dis- 
respect for authority, or law, or offi- 
cials, or other persons in authority. 
Similar treatment was accorded to those 
pictures which might offend national 
pride or patriotism, or any religion. The 
banishment did not overlook those films 
which pretend to show immoral actions, 
or indecent displays, for the purpose of 
pointing a moral. That excuse has been 
worn threadbare as a defense for every 
sort of public offering that was shame- 
ful or dirty on the face of it. Warsaw 
has put a ban on emotional love scenes 
for persons under 17 years of age. 

Money losses will tell. As soon as 
the film makers see they are losing 
actual cash by underestimating a peo- 
ple’s decency standard they will perk 
up. Money makes the movie mare go. 
Its absence starts the nightmare. 

Even France, which country has long 
borne the reputation of conniving, -at 
least as much as any other, at open im- 
morality, has objected to our immoral 
movies. Those long, lingering kisses 
are considered inexcusable, as setting 
dangerous examples for the excitable 
young. And France has taken steps to 
curtail American pictures by a broad 
censorship. In the case of France, as 
of. several other European countries, 
jealousy and rivalry are also factors. 
France, as well as England and Italy, 
wants to establish her own films, and 
plausible excuses are sought for keeping 
American films out. 

American films are the best in the 
world, so far. And they have many 
friends in Europe whom it would be 
well to retain by proper consideration. 

Speaking of wounding national feel- 


ings, there was the hostile demonstra- 
tion in Shanghai of French soldiers 
against “Beau Geste,” one of the Amer- 
ican successes. They considered it a 
reflection on the French and some 60 
of them stopped the show. Chinese 
policemen were called in, but they 
could do nothing with the rioters. Eng- 
lish policemen were then called, and 
they sympathized with the French 
soldiers. 

Of course it is impossible to make 
many pictures and avoid all offense of 
this kind. The Germans have been 
protesting lately of the unfairness of 
showing in Belgium and England the 
Edith Cavell film. Catholics are pro- 
testing the film showing the life of 
Luther. Atheists have even protested 
against religious propaganda. 

But such offenses are a far cry from 
the inexcusable wallowing in filth—an 
offense to the best people of every coun- 
try and of every religion. In this sort 
of thing the movies have been merely 
keeping pace with magazines, books, 
illustrations and the “terrible tabloids.” 
Desultory but rather determined fight- 
ing has been, and is, waged against this 
objectionable stuff all along the line. 
Courts in New York have handed out a 
few fines to the careless theater peo- 
ple. Massachusetts has gone after 
books that are unnecessarily bad. Wom- 
en’s clubs here and there all over the 
country have struck, and are striking 
their blows—and things are bound to 
improve. 

In Congress Rep. Tillman of Ark. is 
pushing a measure aimed at published 
obscenity. Speaking on this theme re- 
cently in the House he used the follow- 
ing picturesque language: 


The old ways are not necessarily the best, 
but there was more chivalry then than now, 
more manly respect for women, and respect 
for women is a manly virtue indeed. There 
are those who favor companionate or trial 
marriage, in lieu of real marriage. God 
forbid. The movies have destroyed the 
lectures, the drama. Jazz has crowded out 
real music. The Bat draws better than 
MacBeth, doggerel is more read than the 
fine lines of Tennyson or Milton. I may be 
old-fashioned, but I think of the Virginia 
reel, and the stately minuet as preferable 
to the twisting, wiggling modern dance. 
[Applause. It is a trite saying, but dis- 
tance does lend enchantment, and famil- 
iarity does engender contempt. All people, 
especially the young, are safer away from 
the blighting touch of indelicate suggestion. 
[Applause. | 





FAMOUS SINGER IN POVERTY 


Rene E. Marsano, former internationally 
known operatic baritone, a favorite of the 
ex-kaiser and singer with the Metropolitan 
Opera, was reduced to poverty when the 
World war came, and advancing years strip- 
ped him of his voice. While living from 
hand to mouth in a cheap rooming house 
at Atlantic City he was arrested on a 
charge of stealing two cents from a church 
poor box. When the Metropolitan Opera and 
other friends in Philadelphia heard of 
Marsano’s condition they came to the 
rescue and besides having him released 
from jail pledged themselves to find him 
a suitable position. 
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HILE much peace 
VV talk is heard in 
the land—every 


land—war clouds have been 
rising and rolling ominously 
over that part of the East 
and near East that owes al- 
legiance, or something, to 
Great Britian. 

For months the British 
power has been threatened 
and grumbled at successive- 
ly and simultaneously in 
China, India, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia and Egypt. — First one 
and then another nation 
would show a hostile spirit 





But when it was subn 
to the Egyptian parlis 
about the first of Mar 
was emphatically rej: 
Nationalists demanded . 
plete independence 0; 
equal footing with | 
Britain. Sarwat | 
promptly resigned an: 

has Pasha, disciple an 

low-worker with 7 

Pasha, late Nationalis| 

er, succeeded him. 

The present troub! 
simply another outbu: 
the discontent and 1 
ment permeating the ). 













and threaten rebellion, and 
at times it looked as if the 
mighty Britain -would have 
them all on her neck at once. But things 
seemed to gradually quiet down in one 
place and then another, except in Egypt. 
There an ultimatum had to be delivered, 
with a menacing movement of warships 
to back it up. 

Before the Egyptian parliament there 
was a bill called the “assemblies bill.” 
It proposed to permit public assemblies 
of every kind without police interfer- 
ence, unless there was disorder, and 
then police protection could be had 
only at the request of those holding the 
meeting. This strange bill had passed 
the Egyptian chamber in January, and 
its passage in the senate appeared as- 
sured. 

It seemed to the English that the bill 
was aimed directly at them—at the 
British declaration of 1922 by which 
Egyptian sovereignty was qualifiedly 
recognized. They had reason to dread 
those mob gatherings at Cairo, for 
trouble had started that way several 
times. So Premier Nahas Pasha was 
“requested to give categorical assurance 
in writing that the measure will not be 
proceeded with.” 

The premier was given two days to 
furnish the assurance, and to keep him 
from forgetting all about it several 
warships from Malta began plowing the 
Mediterranean toward the east—in the 
general direction of Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians accordingly decided to use discre- 
tion, and put aside the bill—at least 
for the present. 

The trouble with Egypt may be sim- 
ply stated. The Egyptians object to an 
armed British force in their country. 
They especially dislike that force be- 
cause it is of “infidels’—non-Moham- 
medans. 

Egypt is theoretically a sovereign 
power—free and independent. She was 
so proclaimed by Great Britain in 1922. 
But the British made four conditions to 
that sovereignty—the principle one 
being the maintenance of an armed 
force in Egypt to protect the Suez canal 
and other British interests. 

The beginning of Britain’s interfer- 
ence in Egypt’s affairs was in 1801 when 
the British fleet destroyed the fleet of 
Napoleon in Aboukir bay. In spite of 
the fact that Egypt was then a Turkish 
dependency Great Britain began to take 


Arabian Fighters Gathering for Possible “Holy War” 


a hand in the government. In 1875 
Britain and France established a dual 
control over the ancient country, but 
seven years later there was a serious 
uprising which Britain alone quelled, 
and after that she assumed sole control. 
In 1914, under war conditions, the Brit- 
ish established a _ protectorate over 
Egypt, and in the treaty of peace in 
1920 made Turkey renounce all rights 
over the country as of that year. The 
protectorate ended in 1922 when Brit- 
ain recognized Egypt’s sovereignty— 
with the four reservations. 

Egyptian “Nationalists” have been 
agitating ever since that date for real 
independence. They proclaim that as 
long as an English army is in Egypt 
that country cannot be sovereign. They 
want to take upon themselves the de- 
fense of the Suez canal—calling on 
Britain for help when and if needed. 














Egyptian Woman Speaker Flays the Treaty 


They demand, too, full authority over 
the Sudan, that big country to the south 
of them that Kitchener won back after 
British and Egyptians together had 
lost it. 

Some Egyptians believe that the sov- 
ereignty of their country can be recon- 
ciled with the British occupation and 
direction of foreign policy. Premier 
Sarwat Pasha, sent to London by King 
Fuad, drew up a: treaty with Foreign 
Minister Chamberlain to that effect. 


since. 1922 when the, 

partial independence in 

of the completed thing ; 
expected. There was an outbre 

1924 when Sir Lee Stack, sirdar, or 

mander-in-chief of the army, was 

dered. Britain was prompt with 
punishment then. She required a } 
indemnity, punishment of the mu 

ers and took a closer hold on E¢ 
affairs. 

Great Britain has affirmed again 
again that no withdrawal of forces | 
Egypt will be considered. All En: 
political parties agree that contro! ))\u 
be kept of that “vital link in Britis 
communications,” the ‘Suez canal. | 
tian attempts to throw off the B: 
grip wilk only be likely to tighten i! 
unless Egyptians combine with other 
Mohammedans in a “holy war” again 
Britain. 

That “holy war” has been talke: 
especially when Arabians took th: 
erty of making raids two or three 
months ago into the British mand: 
territories of Irak, Koweit and 1: 
jordania, For a while the British we: 
asking themselves whether their )cn- 
sioner, their protege, the powerful! 
of Hedjaz, Ibn Saud, was going to 
against them. England pays him « 
sidy of $300,000 a year just to kee) 
peace. It looks now as if he had «: 
ed to keep the peace—and the su) 
—but if his Mohammedan brethr« 
Egypt get in trouble he might «: 
to help. So might others of the 90,()(\\),- 
000 Moslems under British domin: 
It is a ticklish situation. 

While rummaging around in an attic ! 
across an issue of the Pathfinder of \! 
1901. I enjoyed reading it. I noticed 
price was $1 a year then. There wer 
articles of interest as—First steame! 
from Chicago direct to Europe, Pre: 
McKinley starts tour of country, Nat 
debt $1,072,745,256, the Boers and FE 
resting on their arms, the negro an 
ballot, government ownership, should 
government establish a- postal saving 
tem, ete. So really the Pathfinder then 
pretty much the same as now, only n 
nicely arranged. May we all still enjos 
Pathfinder 25 years from now.—WMo! 
Boden, S. Dak. 








Statistics of the National Industrial ‘ 
ference Board show that the textile in: 
try is the least hazardous of the ma 
industries, 31.48 accidents for each 1:' 
workers, 
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New Busts in 


ITH the unveiling recently of 
VW five more busts in the Hall 

of Fame there are now 49, 
sy far 65 names have been enrolled, in- 
cuding seven women. The busts un- 
yiled were those of Louis Agassiz, nat- 
yralist, Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor, 
john Greenleaf Whittier, poet, Rufus 
Choate, statesman, and John Paul 
jones, naval commander. Each bust 
cost $3,000, which is met by public sub- 
scription. 

The Hall of Fame was founded in 
190 when Miss Helen Gould donated 
950,000 for the erection of a building 
for this purpose on the campus of New 
York university. On the ground floor 
isa museum to contain mementoes of 
the names that are inscribed above. The 
colonnade over this is 600 feet long with 
provision for 150 panels, each about 
two by six feet, to bear the name of a 
famous American. 

Only persons who shall have been 
dead 25 or more years are eligible to 
he chosen. Fifty names were to be in- 
gribed on the tablets in 1900 and five 
eery fifth year thereafter, until the 
year 2000 when the 150 inscriptions will 
be completed. The number of names 
chosen, however, has now fallen to 10 
below schedule and in 1930, the next 
dection, as many as 15 names may be 
selected. 

At an unveiling a few years ago Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke gave a definition of 
fame which is a classic. He said: 


In the usage of the ancients, fame was 
a neutral word, sjgnifying no more than 
wide repute, i er for good or for evil. 
But in our own time it has won a moral 
etate so that we refer it only to good 
deeds, and call a great benefactor famous, 
but a great tyrant infamous. 

Celebrity, as compared with fame, has a 
touch of the transient. Notoriety has an 
accent of suspicion or contempt. But fame 
isa nobler word. It means a durable good 
rnown, won by worth, approved by the 
wise and applauded by the common people. 
Fame is to notoriety cs solemn music is 
to jazz. 

The electors of this Hall were not chosen 
to confer fame, but only to recognize it. 
For the task, they need observation, dis- 
trimination, patience and an open mind. 
Wherein they feel prejudice, their action 
will be too narrow. If led by favor, it will 
be too loose. In any case, they must admit 
the possibility of a mistake and consequent 
reproach, for, had they been infallible, 
they never would have accepted the difficult 
oflice of elector. 


Yet it may be noted that, of the two kinds 
of error which they may incur, one is more 
grave than the other. An error of omission 
hay be repaired at the following election, 
but an error of inclusion can hardly be rem- 
tdied without ridicule. Therefore, in the 
Inscription of tablets the maxim of Au- 
Sustus Caesar is a good one, ‘Festina lente.’ 


Yet it doth not commend itself to the 
‘rowd which discovers new great men every 
month and crowns them with deciduous 
laurels. In a young country, already full 
sfown on ambition, celebrity springeth 
tasily from the ground, having the hand 
of local. pride to help it—Indiana and the 
Bronx and other neighborhoods. But true 
fame is of slower growth, being hindered 
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—San Francisco Chronicle. 


We Nominate— 


by regional jealousy and the latenteenvy 
of democratic institutions. 

There is also a certain concealed fear of 
the opinion of elder nations and this often 
hideth itself under the form of unseemly 
boasting. Yet neither the fear nor the 
boasting is of great account in the right 
reckoning of fame. Standards we must 
have, but let us take them from antiquity. 
Not with modern Europe, but with Greece 
or Rome, let America compare her harvest 
of manhood, thereby to learn modesty, self- 
respect and a large enough courage to meet 
whatever the future may hold. 

He that professeth—and there are such— 
to care not for fame, deceiveth himself, or 
else he is bilious. 
fame directly goeth the wreng way about 
to obtain it. Let him seek first duty and 
virtue and the joy of service. Then can 
he be happy, with his reward or without it. 

No fame of mortals is eternal, unless it 
hath a Godlike quality. May no name ever 
be written on those walls except names that 
are pure and lovely and of good report— 
names of men and women who have served 
humanity in their day and generation and 
deserved well of the republic. 





PLAUDITS 
Ward E. Harris 
Kearney, Nebr. 











Are they alone the great, who hear the 
plaudits 

Of the multitude, receive the homage of 
nations 

Of the earth, whose names are seen on his- 
tory’s pages 

From these ancient times till now? 

Are these the great? 


And how does greatness come? By birth, 
“ by deeds, 
By wealth, by power, or chance, or Fate? 
Does Destiny, when she deals out her hand 
to men of earth, 
Grant high renown alone to those who will 
not wait 
To hear the knock of opportunity, but meet 
her 
At the gate? 


Does ambition mean the same as discontent 
With one’s own lot in life? To be dis- 
satisfied 


% 


But he that seeketh ' 


Ip 

With what he does or wins, and try to 
climb 

To empire over heaps of mangled fellow- 
men 


And ruined homes and blackened fields: 
Is this ambition’s only course? 


Are all these toilers of the earth but so 
much dust, 

Shaped into human mounds, the peaks of 
which are scaled 

By those who mount to what we know as 
fame?s Does not 

The greatness lie as much in those who 
bear the load 

As-in the ones who gain the heights and, 
looking back, 

Sometimes despise the way they came? 


Does not the Elegy make clear 

That ’mongst those things by men held 
dear, 

There is this satisfying thought: 

That in those, too, who toil unknown, 

May greatness lie, and not alone 

In those whose talent blossoms forth 

In vast achievement? 

The fisher, miner, spinner, or the tiller of 
the soil 

Who toils and saves and gives as best he 
can 

To aid those who receive from Fate less 

favors than himself, 

is content and loves his work and 

helps his fellowman; 

Who would not try to climb a height if 
trying pushed a brother down, 

And “so lives that when his summons 
comes” he may at last obtain a crown 

Of Life, laid up for him, 

Is he not great? 


And 


From old we’re told that in an age to come 

A court will sit in judgment on the men of 
earth, 

Whose Judge will look for those he calls 

To share his realm, to reign with him, 

And be his men of worth, 

Whose — are written in His Book of 
Life: 

Their words, their deeds, their lives, sin- 
cere, . 

And not forgotten in a year; 

Due reverence shown their Maker; 

In whatsoever state of life their lot, 

Therewith they’ve been content. 

Some great and famous men of earth may 
be included there 

But all that list of names who 
Judge’s favor share, 

These are the truly Great! 


in that 





CHURCH MEMBERSHIPS 


Though number of ministers andchurches 
decreased, churches in the country gained 
more than 500,000 members last year. 
Figures compiled by Dr. H. K. Carroll of 
the Christian Herald follow: 


Denominations Communicants Gains 
Roman Catholic ........ 16,735,691 174,889 
Methodist Episcopal ..... 4,592,004 46,138 
Southern Baptist ....... 3,765,001 57,478 
National Baptist (Col.) .. 3,253,360 *57,600 
Methodist Episcopal, So . 2,567,962 29,651 
Presbyterian .......c6¢- 1,885,727 17,672 
Disciples of Christ ...... 1,481,376 44,801 
Northern Baptist ....... 1,392,820 18,132 
Protestant Episcopal .... 1,190,938 17,259 
Congregationalist ...... 946608 . «naar 
United Lutheran ....... 890,671 30,038 
African Meth. Episcopal . 781,692 60,658 
Lutheran, Missouri Synod 645,345 7,230 
Latter-Day Saints ...... 567,319 8,856 
African Meth. Epis, Zion . 500,000 10,000 
Presbyterian (S0.) ..... 439,621 *%22,556 
United Brethren ....... 396,946 3,213 
PE, 270 Wa 6.4 &a Soe 6 0% S739 -in 
I. 25 xe.éte.« o-made 351,926 2,215 
Ss PIED 4s 0 « We abe 336,4t18 3,451 
Colored Meth. Episcopal . 333,002 1,981 
Churches of Christ ..... ke, ree ee 
Norwegian Lutheran .... 294,227 4,995 
Greek Orthodox ....: ee 285,060 15,000 
Luth. Augustana Synod . 224,529 4,257 
Pe VOIIONE 5b < 0.5 m2 4;0°0% 2 217,935 9,764 
Russian Orthodox ...... SOC 0O6 ica 
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Now for the Bullfight! 


E’RE in old Seville. We can 
VV see that there is something 

unusual going on. It’s only a 
little after midday but the merchants 
are closing their shops and putting up 
the shutters. People are rushing hither 
and thither. Taxis, private autos and 
the few remaining horse-drawn car- 
riages are cutting corners and speeding. 
Crowds of people are coming in from 
the country. 

Oh, yes; it’s_a bullfight day! The 
center of interest is the “Plaza de 
Toros” or great bull-ring. Of course we 
must go to the bullfight. Being tender- 
hearted folks, we will not enjoy it— 
but the friends back home will want 
to know the truth about bullfighting. 
Is it as cruel as it is described? Do the 
best people—including ladies and girls 
—go? Is the sport dying out? And so on. 

Yes, we simply have to go, in spite 
of ourselves. Like many other things 
in Spain, a bullfight has to be seen by 
all tourists, even though it is distasteful. 
Tickets are in great demand and nearly 
all of them have been bought up in ad- 
vance. The great amphitheater seats 
about 15,000 people but it will not hold 
all the “aficionados”—which is the 
Spanish slang for “fans.” The seats on 
the shady side are the favorite ones. 
We cough up about $5 each for ours, as 
we have to buy them through the 
scalpers. 


A Ritual as Well as a Game 


We had expected that the bullfight 
would start right off—but no, there is a 
lot of rigamarole first. Every seat is 
filled and the standing room is a solid 
mass -of swarthy faces and straw hats, 
with occasionally one of the big broad- 
brimmed Spanish hats. We look in vain 
for the thousands of women and girls, 
in their black mantillas, high combs and 
rich shawls whom we have all read of 
as attending bullfights. The truth is 
they are not here. There are a few 
women present, but they are rare ex- 
ceptions, just as they are at prize-fights 
in our country. 

We must remember that bullfighting 


is not just a sport; it is so ceremonial 
that it borders on the religious. It is a 
sacrificial offering of blood. The Span- 
ish are a simple people and they do not 
separate their religion and their every- 
day activities as we do, nor do they 
stop to analyze what is religious and 





Sketches at the fight. The pig-tailed mata- 

dor while waving his scarlet cloak sticks the 

bull. Another bull catches a matador and 
tosses him. 


what is not. They are governed by their 
instincts and by old customs—“theirs 
not to reason why.” 

A big bullfight is probably the great- 
est spectacle in the world. It is a gor- 
geous pageant, a solemn ritual, an epic 
drama and a popular diversion involv- 
ing extreme courage and skill—with 
tragedy expected. It is not a sport at 
all—for there is nothing sportsmanlike 
about it. It is a horrible, shocking, 
sickening exhibition of foolish bravado 
and brute violence. Such contests be- 
tween beasts and human beings were 
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ile r 
as a political move, to appease the onl 


lace, give them something to talk ..}), on 
and keep them from thinking that {h,, 
had any rights. 

And so, instead of getting bus) 
the fight at once, we witness a se 
ceremonies in the arena. Thes: 
something like a circus parade 
but every detail of them has a m: 
of its own to those who are up 
game. 

There is nothing rough-and-tuy 
catch-as-catch-can about a bu 
The fight is divided into severa! 
and each and every move in th: 
game has to be done in a pre: 
way. The matador must not ki 
bull when he is down or when ; 
fight is gone out of him or unl 
bull’s legs are in a certain p: 
close together. He must pier 
bull’s shoulder within a space the six 
of your hand, so as to reach the 
He must pretend to give the }u!! 4 
chance for his life—though in fact the 
bull has no chance whatever. No two 
men can attack the bull at the 
time. 

The entire program is ruled | 
“president,” who sits in a high b: 
acts as umpire and master of « 
nies. It is the president who giv 
sign by a bugle call when eac! 
part of the game is to begin, and 
the bull finally is to be killed. 
man is a public official, and not 
vate employee—so that a bullfi: 
Spain has a certain official sta 
The scene as we look around su 
a baseball game in one of our big city 
parks—but the field is circular and it 
is covered with sand instead of 1: 


And They Call This Sport! 

Finally a heavy gate is thrown open 
and the bull trots in. He has been 
kept for several hours in a cool, dark 
stall under the arena seats and is dazed 
by the strange scene and noise. ‘The 
toreadors are gather in a bunch at on 
side of the ring. The word “toreaddor” 
is a general term for all men who en- 
gage in the bullfighting game. There are 
special names for those who perform 
the different duties. 

Now the “capeadors” dance up to the 
bull, one at a time, and tease ani jeer 
him by all sorts of deft maneuvers 
They wave their cerise-colored ¢lvoaks 
before him, getting him to charge, s\ep- 
ping aside just in time to escape bis 
onslaught. 

Next the “picador,” who is dresse« in 
a padded costume and mounted on 2 
horse—usually a/poor old wortliless 
animal which has one eye blindfoldei!— 
tilts madly toward the bull and 
wounds him with his long pike. He 
then spurs the horse in the path of the 
onrushing bull, to receive the shock. 

This is the most cruel part of the 
“sport”—the part which the reformers 
are now trying to eliminate or modify. 
The bull plunges his long, sharp hors 
into the side of the horse. The horse, 
maddened with pain, draws back and 
the picador trots him around the r"s 
to the gate, with blood streaming tr." 
several wounds, We see 10 horses t'\\'s 
Sacrificed in this one fight of three 
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hours. In several cases the horse’s 
inwards are seen protruding from his 
side in several places as he is forced, 
with his last blood, to make his dying 
exit. - 

Next a“banderillero,’’on foot, with the 
mincing gestures of a Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy, places himself directly in front of 
the charging bull, rises on his toes and 
with a dart in each hand he sticks the 
darts in the bull’s shoulders. The grace 
and adroitness with which this move is 
done is the thing which is admired by 
the throng. The darts are decorated 
with gay-colored streamers and have 
twisted barbed points which make it 
impossible for the bull to shake them 
out. 

\s a rule from four to eight “ban- 
derillas” or darts are thus hurled into 
the poor bull. Blood comes from the 
wounds, and this is part of the game, 
as it is intended that the bull will be 
weakened by this gradual loss of blood, 
as well as being infuriated and ex- 
hausted by his ceaseless charges, which 
seldom reach any mark. 

[In One case we do see the poor bull 
have a short inning. He plunges head- 
long, with horns down, right after a 
banderillero, and collides with a terrific 
shock against the heavy planked barrier 
that surrounds the ring. The man is 
caught right between the bull’s horns, 
which pierce the woodwork on both 
sides of him. The man springs, with 
one leap, right over the barrier, which 
is six feet high, and escapes uninjured 
as if by a miracle. 


Climax Reached in Bull’s Sacrifice 


\t length the time for the final act 
arrives. A “matador” wearing his hair 
in a short pigtail boldly walks up to 
the bull, shaking his blood-red cloak 
in his left hand. In his right hand he 
carries a straight sword, but this is 
deftly concealed under the cloak. The 
matador twirls the cloak in front of the 
bull’s eyes and provokes him into charge 
after charge. This play goes on for an 
indefinite time, depending on _ the 
strength and fire of the bull. 

Then comes a bugle blast and the 
band plays. This is the signal that the 
bull is to be dispatched. All eyes are 
lixed, and there is breathless eagerness 





The most degraded part of bullfighting. The 
armored picador plunges his pike into the 
bull and makes the bull gore the horse’s belly. 
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Snapshots at our bullfight. The banderillero 

sticks barbed darts into the onrushing bull. 

Next the leading matador of Spain is caught 

on the bull’s horn and is gored. Finally 

another matador gives the bull his death 
thrust, with sword. 


to see the wind-up. The matador, with 
all the grace he can command, poises 
himself in front of the bull and with 
sword pointing downward thrusts the 
weapon into the bull’s shoulder, in just 
the place to reach the heart. 

The matador must not display the 
slightest sign of fear or confusion. He 
must be as calm as if he were exhibit- 
ing a new dance step in a ballroom. He 
must make the bull do his very worst, 
and he is not allowed to leap the fence 
to escape as the others sometimes do. 
The crowd’ have no sympathy for the 
matador. They have paid well to see a 
bloody spectacle and they want their 
money’s worth. They know that the 
matadors draw tremendous salaries— 
up to $5,000 for a single fight. They 
know that they are national heroes and 
the favorites of the ladies, and that 
many of them have become millionaires 
and have retired as gentlemen-farmers. 
Anyway they don’t have to fight bulls 
unless they want to; nobody asks them 
to. So if they get gored or killed it is 
all a part of the game. 


The matador gives the bull what 
looks like a death-thrust—but the bull 
refuses to die. The man starts afresh 
and pierces him a second time, but still 
the bull ignores it. Then the matador 
gives him a third thrust, and the poor 
bull lies down and wants to die. But 
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this will not do; it is against the rules. 
An attendant fires a couple of small 
darts into the bull’s back and these 
darts cause small explosions. If there 
is any fight left in the bull, this will 
make him stand up and be killed. But 
no. After a few spasms caused by the 
explosions he settles down and gives 
up. He is dead. 

This is a poor finish and the crowd 
don’t like it. They rather blame the 
matador. This bull was the oldest and 
toughest of the five that are to be killed 
today; he cost the top notch—$300. But 
they have pushed his strength a little 
too far. So some mules are hitched to 
the carcass and drag it out. Then help- 
ers spread fresh sand over the bloody 
places in the ring and we are ready for 
the second bull. 


One Bull Takes Revenge 


By the time the third bull is killed 
in the bullring the crowd are a little 
stiff in the joints and they rise with 
one accord to stretch their legs—just 
as we do at the seventh inning of a 
ball game. The fifth and last bull is a 
huge fellow and unusually vicious. 
Juan Belmonte, the most famous mata- 
dor in Spain, is picked to fight him. 
“Go it, bull; go it Juan!” the fans shout. 

Belmonte exhibits rare skill in teas- 
ing and maddening the bull to the 
limit. Now he just manages to twist 
around as the bull rushes on him, and 
let the horn pass under his arm. The 
crowd are wild. Men ‘sail their hats 
into the ring, and the toreadors throw 
them back again. 

“It is all over; let’s go and get out 
ahead of the crowd,” we say. But no. 
Just as we say this, in the wink of an 
eye the bull turns sharp around and 
thrusts his horn right into ihe great 
matador’s side. This happens close to 
the tier of seats where we are sitting, 
and we see it all. It looks as if Bel- 
monte has fought his last bullfight. But 


*he is rushed to the little hospital con- 


nected with the ring and he is able to 
appear in one more fight a few weeks 
later. In this last fight he is gored 
again and fatally injured—with the 
royal family looking on. 

We watch to see some sympathy 
shown for the famous toreador, but this 
is not the case. All the crowd care for 
is to see bullfighting. Another toreador 
takes the fallen hero’s place and dis- 
patches the bull according to Hoyle. 
One of the few women who are in at- 
tendance happens to sit next to me. She 
is a nice looking girl of 18 or so, but she 
giggles through the whole thing. She is 
not shocked by the blood and she joins 
in the hisses when the fighters show 
any lack of nerve. 





THREE-WHEELED AUTO 


Police were following an auto through 
West Virginia when the right front wheel 
dropped off and the driver immediately 
set out at a 35-mile-an-hour rate. For 
several miles the free end of the axle left 
a trail of dents in the road and wore itself 
half-way through. The police feared to try 
to cut in front of the auto to stop the 
driver, but when the. machine attempted to 
navigate a steep hill the driver was forced 
to come to a stop. He was arrested for 
driving a car while intoxicated. 
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will protect you: 
for a whole year against 


SICKNESS 


No Medical Examination 
Men—Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of hands, feet or eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for stated accidents 
and sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Emergency 
Benefit and other new and liberal features to 
help in time of need —all clearly shown in policy 


|} LOOK OUT! Serious automobiles and many 
# Other kinds of accidents happen every minute— 
few escape ~ ieee you meet with an ac- 
cident tonight.... would your income con- 











| cause serious financial loss to you . . prepare Now. 

Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 
ssvesesssoOOM AIL, THE COUPON NOW ****eeeeecee 
North American Aceident Insurance Company 
102 Bonmell Bidg., Newark, New Jersey. 
Gentlemen: 

At no cost to me, send details of the 

“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” 











AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 








BIBLE TEST FREE 


Test your knowledge 


* Find out how much you really know 
about this profound Book of Books. The 
better you know it, the happier you 
will h Moody Bible Institute 
Home Study urses you gain a new 
insight into the Bible’s spiritual teach- 
ings. You will be interested in this free 
test—send for it today. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
1 te Pl. m. 


ONE CENT A DAY 
PAYS $100 A MONTH 


An accident policy that pays $100 a month and 
costs only ic a day is issued by the National 
Protective Insurance Assn,, 1157 Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Men, ‘women, or children 
over 10 are eligible—any occupation. Ask 
them to send you a policy for 10 days free in- 
spection. Send no money, just your name, age, 
address, beneficiary’s name and relationship. 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 


No Metal 
ou Heefner Arch Support 
( Fully Patented) 
It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
SOQ Write for free book and state- 
ments from doctors and users. 


























KODAK. FILMS 


Special trial offer: your next fim developed ts 2c 
exch. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Tl 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL poe yam st sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and excha: =” Pisg: guaran- 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee ab,Ala. 
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‘Guestion Box ~ al . 


What is a bloc? 


“Bloc” is of French origin. In France a 
bloc is a group of parties or factions united 
temporarily for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a ministry. The members 
of the bloc are bound together only for a 
definite purpose; they do not lose their 
status in their respective parties, but vote 
with it on most measures. In this country 
the term “bloc” is applied to members of 
Congress or a legislature who act together 
for some economic issue regardless of 
their party affiliations. The farm bloc, 
for instance, is united solely for the passage 
of farm legislation. The individuals form- 
ing it vote with the party on other measures. 


How often is the White Hause painted? 

It is customary for the government to 
paint the exterior of the -White House 
every second year. Many people errone- 
ously suppose that the building is white- 
washed. The paint. used is composed of 
white lead, linseed oil and turpentine. Two 
coats are applied. Before any paint is 
put on the surface is brushed with steel 
brushes and then sandpapered and dusted 
to remove all loose and weathered paint, 
dirt and other deposits of foreign matter. 
No application of paint is made until the 
surface is thoroughly dry. The paint used 
for the first coat consists of 100 pounds of 
pure white lead of the best quailty broken 
up in about three and a half gallons of 
“thinner” which is composed of equal parts 
of pure linseed oil and turpentine. For 
the second coat 100 pound of white lead is 
broken up in three and a half gallons of 
pure linseed oil to which one pint of tur- 
pentine is added. 


How do Protestant and Catholic Bibles 
differ? 

There are 66 books in the regular Protes- 
tant Bible. The Catholic Bible contains 
the 66 books of the Protestant Bible and 
seven books in addition. The seven extra 
books in the Catholic Bible are: Tobias, 
Judith, Wisdom (or Wisdom of Solomon), 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, I Maccabees, and 
II Maccabees. The Old Testament of the 
Catholic Bible also contains chapters and 
parts of chapters which are not in the 
Jewish editions or in the Protestant Bible. 
Since different translations are used there 
are naturally many minor differences in 
the texts of the two Bibles. The Catholic 
Bible is the result of selections made by 
the Council of Trent (1545-63) which enu+ 
merated the books which should be consid- 
ered as “sacred and canonical” by the 
Catholic Church. Seven of the books 
enumerated by that council are omitted 
from the Protestant Bible because Luther, 
Calvin and other early Protestant leaders 
rejected them as not being canonical and 
inspired. 


Where is the Bryan Memorial university? 
That is the name of a proposed college 
at Dayton, Tenn. A few days before 
William Jennings Bryan died in 1925 he 
suggested the establishment of a college 
for young men upon one of the hills near 
Dayton. He agreed ‘to contribute $50,000 
toward such a college and to raise any 
other money needed. After his death his 
friends decided to proceed with the move- 
ment to establish a Christian educational 
institution “founded on the conviction that 
the Bible is the word of God.” They named 
the proposed institution the Bryan Me- 
morial university. A charter was obtained 


and a site of 81 acres was donated by 
citizens of Dayton. Malcolm Lockhart 
rector of the university, says that n 
than $650,000 has already been subsc: 
toward the project. Mr. Loé@khart 5s 
“A splendid road has been built from 
city of Dayton to the crest of the kno! 
which the university is to be ere 
water mains laid to the site, and excavati 
are about completed for the Administra 
building, which is to cost about $300,00) 


How was the Grand Canyon formed? 

The canyon, according to geologists, \ 
carved out by the Colorado river, assi 
by weathering through long ages. 
river is still engaged in deepening 
gorge as it rushes along the bottom of 
canyon. 


What is the difference between bobwhites « 
quails? 

Many people think that the bobwhite 
and the quail are distinct species of bird 
“Bobwhite” is merely the common n 
for the native Ameriean quail, particula 
the “Colinus Virginianus” or Virgi 
quail. The quail is called “bobwhite” f; 
the note of the male, which is accented 
the second syllable and sounds like “1! 
hwite.” In the Southern states the sa 
bird is called “partridge,” a name used 
the-North for the ruffed grouse or pheasa 


Does the Bible say, “There is none good, » 
not one”? 

The Bible says, “There is none righte 
no, not one.” That is found in Rom 
3:10. Psalm 14:3 and Psalm 53:3 
“There is none that doeth good, no, not on 
Perhaps the common saying, “There is n 
good, no, not one,” which is frequent!) 
attributed to the Scripture, is merely 
fusion of these two passages. 


What was Darwin’s religious belief? 

Charles Darwin in his mature years said 
that he had no fixed theological belie/s 
He admitted that his mind was subject | 
fluctuation on the subject of religion. In 
his youth his father sent him to Cambridge 
with a view of his becoming a minister 
The following statement in his autobiog- 
raphy. expresses his religious views in 4 
general way: “In my most extreme fluctua- 
tions I have never been an atheist in the 
sense of denying the existence of a God 
But I may say that the impossibility 
believing that this grand and wondrou: 
universe with our conscious selves arose 
through chance, seems to be the chief 
reason for the existence of God.” 


Why are Italians called dagos? 

“Dago” is believed to be a corruption 
“Diego,” a common Spanish Christian name 
equivalent to English James. So man) 
Spaniards bear this name that “Diego” i 
England became a generic name for an) 
Spaniard. For instance, as early as 161° 
Thomas Dekker, the English dramatis' 
wrote: “The Diego (the Spaniard) was 
dapper fellow.” For centuries America? 
and English sailors have applied the tern 
“dago” to Spanish, Portuguese, Italian an‘ 
other dark-complexioned people from south 
ern Europe. In the same manner the) 
apply “Dutchmen” indiscriminately t° 
Germans and Scandinavians as well as t 
the natives of The Netherlands. In 183-2 
an American named Enoch Cobb Wine pub 
lished a book entitled “Two Years and a 
Half in the Navy.” Speaking of the Span- 
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ish natives of Minorca he wrote: “These 
egos, as they are pléasantly called by 
our people, were always a great pest when 
we were in the harbor of Mahon.” In the 
fourth edition of his “Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms,” Published in 1877, John Russell 
Rartlett said: “Dagos, originally people of 
Spanish parentage, born in Louisiana, now 
applied there to all Italians, Sicilians, Span- 
ish and Portuguese.” At the present time 
“dago” is applied specifically in the United 
to the lower class of Italian laborers 


States 

and immigrants. Although apparently of 

honorable origin, it has developed into a 

contemptuous, stinging appellation which 

is keenly resented by all those to whom it 
plied. 


How many popes have there been since the 
beginning of the Roman Catholic 
Church? 

\ccording to the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Pius XI, the present pope, is the 26l1st. 
admitted, however, that there is a 
difference of opinion among authorities as 
io the exact number. Catholics regard 
St. Peter as the first pope. 


lt jis 


Who signs the President’s check? 

[he Treasury drafts paying the Presi- 
dent’s salary are signed by the treasurer of 
the United States. The drafts paying the 
treasurer his own salary are signed by 

elf. Many people confuse the office of 
lreasurer of the United States and that 
of Secretary of the Treasury Department. 
The treasurer is an officer under the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury. 

How is the name “Rutherford” correctly 
pronounced? 

This surname is correctly pronounced 


“ruth-er-ferd,” with the accent on the first 
syllable. The first two syllables rime with 
“mother” It is frequently mispronounced 
“rooth-er-ford.” 


” 


What is “Tyler grippe’’? 

When John Tyler was president of the 
United States a man from Boston called at 
the White House and shook hands with 
the chief executive. A few hours later the 
Hub man contracted influenza. He told his 
friends that apparently he had caught cold 


from shaking hands with the president. 
\fter that influenza was called “Tyler 
grippe.” The term is seldom heard now, 


but once it was very common. 


Where and when was gold first discovered 
in California? 
first well authenticated discovery of 
f in California was made near Los 
\ngeles in 1842. It is probable that even 
hefore this date there had been desultory 
washings for placer gold in parts of Cali- 
fornia where there was very little to reward 
prospectors. The existence of gold in 
fornia had been suspected long before 


actual discovery. The discovery of 
historical impertance was made on 
24, 1848, on the south fork of the 


rican river near Coloma. The dis- 
ry was made at John Sutter’s mill by a 
man named James Marshall. 


Do negroes join the navy? 
etween 900 and 1,000 negroes are now 
ing in the U. S. navy as enlisted men. 
e are no colored officers in our naval 
ice, 


Is the Ark of the Covenant still in existence? 
[here is no historical or Scriptural evi- 
ce whatever as to the final disposition 
! the original Ark of the Covenant. There 
however, many curious legends as 
its fate. ‘ 


? 





THE PATHFINDER 


Gems from Exchanges 


Speaking of Pests 
Oklahoma paper—tThe celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the marriage of Dr. and 
Mrs. S. E. Ellington was a most brilliant 
affair. More than 200 old fiends were 
present. 
Sent in by Carlton Murray Brosius, Siloam Springs, Ark. 











Didn’t Wear Well 
California paper—(adv.)—FOR SALE: 
Slightly used ladies’ garments from Holly- 
wood, 344 E. 3rd. 
Sent in by J. B. Barclift, Yale, Ark. 


Always Belittlin’ 


Illinois- paper—Standing in the shadow 
of the tomb of Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Radford yesterday said: “A few 


years later I sat on the hind wheels of a 


woman from which Lincoln spoke.” 
Sent in by Fred Liable, Taylorville. 


What, No Spinach! 
California paper—(adv.)—FOR 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths, overstuffed, silk 
drapes, walnut set, piano, free gardner, 
show Monday. Main 8148. 
Sent in by Stuart McKissick, Vista. 
Dirty Work 
Indiana paper—Mrs. Taylor’s alleged con- 
fession, in effect, is as follows: “Two 
weeks before the crime, I cleaned Sinks’ 
house with my mother-in-law, Mrs. Nate 
Taylor. 
Sent in by Mrs. T. F. Cummings, Chicago. 
They Grow So Fast, You Know 
Massachussetts paper—Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Leon Cowles, formerly of this city, are the 
proud parents of a nine-year-old son, born 
last Friday. 
Sent in by C. 


RENT: 


F. Little, Lynn. 


Checked His Trip 

New Jersey paper—The Ridgewood man 
had left his car in Johnstown on a previous 
visit and when he went to get the car on 
his last visit to that town he found that 
the swirling waters had deposited a check 
18 by 20 feet in size on top of the 
automobile. 


A little money put into reference 
books, which are needed every 





day, is one of the best possible 
investments, Send only $2.85 and have 


your Pathfinder renewed for a whole year 
(or sent to a friend) and also receive the 
New Peerless Atlas of the world delivered 
free. This is a Hammond atlas—one of 
the best. It is up-to-date and complete; 
the 100 big pages of maps are perfectly 
printed in many colors. The book is 10 by 
12 inches in size, 170 pages, well bound in 
red cloth. Includes a large variety of gen- 
eral reference matter. Don’t wait for the 
world to “settle down”; life is too short. 
The old maps are out of date. Have this 
Atlas and keep up with the procession. 


Includes maps of Lindbergh’s and polar 
flights; airways of U. S. and Europe; 


gazetteer of countries and towns, with late 
census figures, parcel post guide etc. Only 
$2.85, with this paper one year. Address 
Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
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vested; Secure as to safe. 

wards provided, and 
Profita ble as to the gener- 

ous yield of 612%. 
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INFORMATION COUPON t 


THE F. H. SMITH. Col 
Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


1 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 
investments only. Send me copy of New 
illustrated booklet ‘“‘Making Safety Pay 
Profits.” 




















MADER ciccocccccecesctPedece eeeeee 
ADDRESS .ccccccccccencoces _7.8'5 





Safe = Tax-Exempt 
investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 
Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 
VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Assets over $600,000.00 
McALLEN, TEXAS 


ATENT Write for Free Guide Book, 


“How to Obtain a Patent” 
and Record of Invention Blank. Send model 
or a and description of your invention for 

pection & Advice FREE. Terms Reasonable. 

VICTOR 4 "EVANS & CO0., 850 Ninth, Weshingten, D.C. 





















Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 
18-55. Home or elsewhere. Big List 
and “How to Qualify” mailed Free. 
Ozment’s Instruction Bureau, |2) St. Louis, Me. 


$2 to $500 Each paid 
=~ La. incre Is of Old 


oins. Keep 
all old money, it may be very valuable. Gen ajoc for New til's, 












Coin Value Book, 4x6, Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay cash, 


CLARK COIN COMPANY, R ST., LeROY. N. Y. 








Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Serkan? 
City Postal Clerks, Prohibition Agents, General Clerks 


$11 140 to $3300 a Year 


ady, Short Hours—Vacations With Pay 


PTL leleharbelerhytiaabeteeivietetetertadelerteteriers 
gery INST., Dept. E-190, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Not connected with U. 8. Government) 
F Gentiemen Rush to meentirely without charge, 32 
@” book with list of U. 8. Government big paid positions 0 
tainable and sample coaching. Advise me also regarding 
the salaries, hours, work, vacation and tell me how to geta 
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HIS is 
Richard A, 
Oldham. He earned $2200.00 
in four months with a Haywood 
Tire Repairing Outfit. For 20 
tno he was telegraph operator on the 
nois Central Railway. He is now 58 years 
id. He answered my. advertisement—quit 
ni job—bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight mohths than 2% years” as. operator.” 


are now 500 stations where tire repairin 
is neglected. se 


i Must Have 500 Men 
To Fill These Positions 


I have a Big interesting Book to send you. 

It tells all about oergivee 
inside figures and profit 
for it! What-Oldbam and others — 
doing, You can do. — $2500.00 to 

.00 per year is conservative, 
Like Mr. Oldham—One machine wil] 
start you. Then open a shop. You F 
ean see business all around you. Put out 
@ Haywood Sign and business will come 
to you. Now get started. Send for the 
Big Book and start making money. 


HAYWOOD TIRE EQUIPMENT CO., 
2338-G Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Hil. 


40) Miles 
x Gallon 


According to a recent article by the 
president of the world’s largest motor 
research corporation, there is enough 
energy in a gallon of gasoline if con- 
verted 100% in mechanical energy to 
run a four cylinder car 450 miles. 


NEW GAS SAVING 
INVENTION ASTONISHES 
CAR OWNERS 


A marvelous device, already 4nstalled 
on thousands of cars, has accomplish- 
ed wonders in utilizing a portion of 
this. waste energy and is producing 
mileage tests that seem unbelievable. 
Not only does it -save gasoline, 
but it also creates more power, gives 
instant starting, quick pick-up, and eliminates carbon. 


FREE SAMPLE and $100 a Week 


To obtain national distribution quickly, men are being 
appointed everywhere to help supply the tremendous de- 
mand. Free samples furnished to workers. 
to’ BE. Oliver, Pres., for this 
money making offer. 


WHIRLWIND MFG. CO. 
999-279-E. Third pies Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ut, NO HUNTING FOR 
A POSITION after 
F completing Your Training 


For nine years, our graduates have been 
offered positions as Traffic Inspectors at 

F definite salaries, plus expenses, afew days 
after completing their studies. Traffic In- 
spectors start at $120 or more per month and 
rise gapidly to $175, $200 or $250 per month. 
As a Railway Traffic Inspector, you are 
practically your own boss, see new faces 
and places each minute, report only to 
high officials, are rapidly advanced, 
It’s healthful, outdoor work, with NO 

’ SELLING OR CANVASSING. 
Hundreds of Satisfied Graduates 
Write today for free booklet 
giving full details and con- 
tract agreeing to assist 
sebela toa — after 
money. 


ig 
—— 
Modern ipse book. Onpor American 


Your Own Subscription F REE 


Bend us two new qubewtotions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
the paper one year free. It will only 
ig —s two of your friende—they 
yeu Call i saved $1. 


LishiNG co. WASHINGTON. 0. 6. 





Write today 
free sample and big 
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The Recreation Hour ~ 








Ever Play Caddy? 

The old-fashioned game of “caddy” 
is great sport. The “caddy” or “catty” 
is a piece of broom handle about three 
inches long with ends pointed off like 
the one,shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. One player pitches the 
caddy to a batter who hits it with a 
stick, knocking it as far as he can. Or, 
the batter may place the caddy on the 
ground, hit down on one of the pointed 
ends to make it spin upwards a short 





Sensaiade. Caddy 


distance and hit it before it strikes 
the ground again. Batter says, for in- 
stance, “Ill take three.” If the rest 
are willing to let him count that much, 
the game goes on, and he continues to 
bat until some player catches the catty 
in the air. If the rest dispute the count 
they have a right to see if.they can 
make the distance from the base to the 
place where the caddy lies on the 
ground in three jumps. If anyone can 
jump that far in three jumps then the 
batter is out, and the catcher takes his 
place. The players move up as in 1 base- 
ball. 


Old Tree Grove Problem 
I am constrained to plant a grove 
To please the lady I love. 
This ample grove is to be composed 
Of nineteen trees in nine straight rows. 
Five trees in each row I must place, 
Or I shall never see her face. 


This old-timer was recently called to 
our attention again. We have received 
something like 10,000 requests to pub- 
lish a solution. And we have received 
nearly as many requests to publish the 
poem and the solution, so here it is. 
Despite the fact that the old problem 
has been going the rounds for a century 
or longer, some few, it seems, are yet 
unable to help the lover out. But strange 
as it may seem the lover didn’t need 
any help. He worked out his own so- 
lution and won his fair lady. The 
accompanying diagram shows how he 
did it. By way of explanation, here’s 
how he went about winning his lady. 




















of Grove 





UNRIDDLE THESE 
When is wine an eatable? 
Why is the camel the most 
cible animal in the world? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
Your teeth. 
Mistletoe. 








First he laid off an equilateral tri 
on the ground where his-lady 
the grove. Then he laid off a: 
equilateral triangle over the firs! 
but with the vertex pojnting in th 
posite direction. The two triangles 
formed a six-pointed star. This 
he ran lines connecting the op; 
points of the stars. Where each 
intersected another line he plan! 
tree. The result was 19 trees i 
straight" rows with five trees in 
row. 
The problem is also stated wil! 
ferent figures. Among the latte: 
+ most fami! 
yy the one wil 
trees an 
straight ro 
with five 
in each 
The soluti: 
this versio 
4 Pat shown in 
i cad Smaller 
a gram. Firs! 
off two squ 
forming 
Then draw | 


A Larger Grove 


eight-pointed star. 
connecting the opposite corners 
each square. Where the various |i 
intersect plant a tree. 


The Spelling Bee 

In submitting this clever trick one of 
our old subscribers from the Lone St: 
state wrote: “I enjoyed the good « 
trick from Kentucky, so am sending 
one from Texas. Let’s have mo! 
who’s next?” 

In the Spelling Bee trick the 
former takes from an ordinary dec! 
cards one each of the face cards 
numerals, any suit. Thus he has 
cards, that is, 1 (Ace), 2, 3, 4, 5, | 
8, 9, 10, 11 (Jack), 12 (Queen), and 
(King). To perform the trick he 
ranges these cards in one stack, fac: 
on the table, as follows: 3, 8, 7, 1. 

6, 4, 2, 12, 11, 10, 9, and 5, having 
trey (3) on the bottom and the 5 
the top. Next he takes the cards in | 
palm of his left hand, face down, » 
the trey on top and the 5 on the botto 

Now he begins the spelling bee, 
can forget about the position of « 
card. Spelling aloud for the specta! 
“O,” he slips the top card (3) off 
puts it on the bottom, keeping it face 
down and then ‘N,” taking off the net 
card (8) and putting it on the botto 
then “E,” taking off the third card (/ 
and placing it on the bottom, face dow 
Immediately calling out “one” he takes 
the next card, the ace, from the stack 
and lays it face up on the table. He 
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continues by spelling out “Two” with 
the next three cards and putting them 
at the bottom of the stack in their order. 
Then he calls out “two” and takes the 
9 from the top of the stack and lays it 
face up on the table, Thus he continues 
io spell out the numbers in rotation 
and to the surprise of the spectators 
each card turns up in its proper place. 
\fter arranging the cards as previously 
described all that the performer must 
remember is to spell the three, “trey,” 
the Jack, “Knave” and the Queen 
“Queen. : 

fo make this trick more mystifying, 
after the cards are arranged in order 
fron the trey (3) to the 5, have some 
one cul them several times (only square 
cuts are permissible as a shuffle would 
get the cards out of their place). Now 
pick up the stack and glancing at their 
faces for €@ moment cut them between 
the trey and the 5 and put them back in 
order again (by placing the 5 on the 
bottom and the 3 on the top. This can 
be done very quickly with a little prac- 


tice. 





Puzzle Problem 


No. 32. Two wheels, one six inches 
and the other eight inches in diameter, 
are keyed 15 inches apart on a shaft. 
When rolled they describe two circles. 
How far apart must they be keyed so 
that the smaller wheel will describe the 
circle formerly described by the larger 
wheel? Ans. to No. 31—75 years. 


The Cut Card Puzzle 


The fan is asked to take a piece of 
cardboard or any other material five 
inches long by three inches wide and 
cut it in such a manner that he or she 
will be able to pass through it, still 
keeping it in one piece. Some may class 
it with the “believe it or not” sayings, 
while others will doubtless cry “Im- 
possible!” with such a small piece of 
cardboard. But it is possible. No mat- 
ter what your size you can cut a piece of 
cardboard, paper, leather or any simi- 
lar material of the size mentioned in 
such a manner that you yourself can 
pass through it, and yet the material 
will be in one piece. Get out your shears 
and try it. The answer will be given 
next week. 


A Tip to Circus Goers 


This is the season when circuses 
come to town—out of their stay “in the 
barn,” as it were. No doubt there is al- 
ready one billed for your town and you 
are looking forward to the occasion 
with keen delight. Boys and girls espe- 
cially enjoy circuses, and the grown- 
ups always get a big “kick” out of tak- 
ing the youngsters. You can make your 
Visit to the circus this season more in- 
teresting by learning a little of the pic- 
turesque circus slang. It is the most 
interesting division in the whole cate- 
sory of American slang. Some of the 
more frequently used terms are: 


Peck—Eat. 
Pad room—Dressing room. 
Hoop—Ring. 


shroud—New suit. 

Vats—Lions etc. 

Bulls—Elephants. 

Led stock—Horses etc 
Flats—Freight cars with no sides. 
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The blowoff—Last act of a show. 

Towners— 1 people. 

Punks—Beginners or boy helpers. 

Roughnecks—Common laborers. 

Razorbacks—Men who load and unload, 

Spec girls—Girls who ride in grand parade. 

Alligators—Performers’ wives. 

Clown alley—<Aisle in clown’s dressing tent. 

Old Man or Governor—Circus owner. 

Spot—Space allotted for circus. 

In the barn—Put up for the winter. 

Jane er-Broad—City girl. 

Klem—Fight with towners. 

Hey Rube—Call for help in such fight. 

Got red lantern—Fired. 

Rosin backs—Horses used by bareback 
riders. 

Kid money—Collected from children. 

Gawks—People looking about. 

Kid Show Crew—Workers for side show. 

Kid Show—Side show: 

Twig—To understand. 

Sim Dipsey—One intoxicated. 

Gilley Wagon—Stake puller. 

Jonah’s Bad Luck—Bad weather. 

Side walling—Letting in by ticket. 

Grapevine tidings—Spread the news. 

Big Top or White Top—Main tent. 

Bally—Calling for some performer. 

Privilege car—Dining car. 

Kutters—Quarters. 


White House Word Golf 


“Cal” is a noun meaning wolframite 
and an “alf” is an “elf.” To go from 
“cal” to “alf’ makes a very popular 
word golf problem because some peo- 

ple think that is the 
r change the White 
ce L\ Be 2 House will witness 

before long. The 
problem calls for 
| making the change 
in three strokes, 
since that is the 
least number it can 
be done in and ful- 
1\ Bs ‘we fill all the rules of 

the game. However, 

a solution that is 
perhaps more in keeping with the polit- 
ical side of the problem is done in eight 
strokes as: Cal, Cat, Cot, Coy, Cry, Ary, 
Are, Ale, Alf. The three stroke solution 
will be given next week. Answer to 
last week’s: WAS, WAR, FAR, FOR, 
NOR, NOW. 


LEPERS AT LARGE 

There was a small panic at Rostov, 
Russia when it was discovered that 150 
lepers had been roaming the streets and 
sleeping in neighboring villages. The city 
is on the Don river and just north of the 
Sea of Azov. Fear was widespread that 
many had contracted the disease, and the 
government began to take vigorous meas- 
ures to isolate the victims as well as 
those who had communicated the disease 
to them, 



































JUDGED BY A TAIL 

“Riley” a maltese terrier resident of 
Chicago was claimed by both Joseph 
McKelly and Mrs. Eva Clasen. When the 
case came before the judge he said; “I’m 
no Solomon but I want both of you to call 
to the dog and we'll all watch his tail.” 
McKelly called, whistled and yelled to the 
animal but the tail remained motionless. 
Then Mrs. Clasen called: “Riley,” and the 
tail became suddenly active. Mrs. Clasen 
got the dog. 





Kathleen Norris’s wonderful story, “My 
Best Girl,” is one of the biggest hits in 
several years. You must read it. Make 


one of.your friends give you $1 for the 
Pathfinder a year, send the money and 
address to us and we will send you “My 
Best Girl,’ delivered free, for your trou- 
ble. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washingten, D. C. 


Wonderful New Plan 


Greatest offer ever made to tailo: 
agents and ambitious men who w 
to dress well and Karn Big yer 
A-simple and easy plan for 
earn your own suit absolutely Ree 
We have thousands of agents repre- 
senting us throughout America, and 
every active man is furnished with a 
FREE SUIT by this remarkablenewplan. 


Golden Rule Clothes 


All Wool—Made to Order 
Our new ONE PRICE line gets all the 
business. Lowest prices ir the world be- 
cause we are biggest old reliable tailors 
In America. Established over 30 years. 
Write at once for complete 
sample outfit furnished Free. 
No cxperiense needed. We show you how 
to make BIG MONEY. Write at once for 
Free Outfit, postage prepaid. 
THE a WOOLEN TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 8 Chicago, Ilinols 
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SEND NO MONEY 22: cont Wino wash a aioe 


ceive your ogutifl i life-like enlargement with hand-ti 
iia aes or poctage of ot etry DO fa order and we pay . 
F combleation oiler. Meol ons ce more shoes TODAY! 
Os UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
1652 Ogden Avenue, Dept.605, Chicago, lil 













fiven debs make sensational cara- 
ings with our line of 40 fascinating ere Things” for 
the kitchen. New, novel, practical, and 
lew priced: Women buy on sight. You 
— samples we furnish and walk off with 


DILER f re... eS to 200% CLEAR 
And agents report 
RIE 68 tat on how emp 
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meine fact, os write | 
sent. 1S-E Free Bo fees Sougies to Agests, NEWARK, W. L 
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ves, scares away dogs— 
protector. Fool your friends. 
ve automatic in construc- 
nce, durability; 
ing and ejection of cartridges, 
powerful report. Guaranteed solute! 0 
no money, Pay expressman $4.99 for automatic with 100 
cartridges, JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 97-J-5 


PAYS CASH for OLD TIRES 


A big tire company ig making an amazing offer to auto 
owners and agents. To demonstrate the new 15 months 
guaranteed Mellinger Heavy Duty Tires they are FREE 
inviting people to make a week’s mileage test 

Alsq they are paying $5 to $10 for your worn out tires. 
Agents are supplied with tires free. Simply send name to 


MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 314 
Kansas City Mo., Warren, Ohio, Oakland. Calif, 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3e each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargements 40c. 
10 in. enlargement. colored and framed 98e plus 25c postage. 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE vept- >, “washinston, D.C. 
































Monument !* 


One toa ity — Any Inacripti 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 
$29 Atlanta Natl Bank. Atlanta, Ga. 

Dept. 20, 
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ALWAYS Ask For PL "S52 Years of Hits 
Comedy- Dramas Zeodeviila Acts. 
reteets. yo Monolog my 
Com ihe. 0D, Goods 8. 


streis Bite PL Comedy Son 
benetrelg Blacktace Ski sw Banke $6“ thease 
Any size kodak film de- 


HALF PRICE TRIAL OFFE veloped and 6 prints, 186 


CAMERON PHOTO CO., Hyde Park, CINCINNATI, 











INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 2. visi 
MFG, CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE. St. ia FS 0. 
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Silk Stockings 


Have stockings in the very newest 
shades; your old or faded stockings 
given any tint in the rainbow in five 
minutes; with fifteen cents’ worth of 
Diamond Dyes! But use dyes, not 
synthetic tints. And-be sure they’re 
rue dyes. 

Try a pair tonight! Use Diamond 
Dyes, and no. one will dream they 
were tinted at home. And you can do 
real dyeing with just as perfect re- 
sults, if you will just use the true 
Diamond Dyes. 

FREE: Why not ask your druggist for 
the very useful Diamond Dye Cyclo- 
pedia? Valuable suggestions, easy 
directions, and piece-goods sample 
colors. Or write for free copy of 
Color Craft, a big illustrated book 
‘ sent postpaid—address DIAMOND 
DYES, Dept. M13, Burlington, Vt. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip toT INT, or BoiltoDYE 














BIGCEST BARCAIN SALE 
rect Feo Shajn me Ladies Wri Watch 
Serio — 





Repair your own silk hose. This new 
device enables you to repair your hose 
perfectly. Runner will not be detect- 
ed Pays for itself each time used. 
Sold strictly under MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Pay postman only 
$1.00. Ten days free trial. Money re 
funded if not more than pleased. 


GILBERT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Departwent 1 























WORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
bealed while you work. Write for free book “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe your case. 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
AGI ENTS ¢:: Sur FRE tase. 
ties. Wonderfully vr al 
La DERMA co. t DEPT, RS. ST. LOUIS. MO, 
wy er 
so ceueeresed Book. 
we inneapotis, Minn. 
| SURPRISE housewives! Leaky utensils repaired 
free instantly. Knockout demonstration 
sells Mendets amazingly. $12 daily wite.. Free samples ie ay 
secests. Get territory quick. MFG. Dpt.1-A, Al 
Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards. 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.546.Wooster, Oh 
18 A DUZEN, decorating pillow tops at home; 
experience 310, ts Particulars for stam . 
Tapestry Paint Co., 210 aGrange, In 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 359-09 OatEY. Wr 
start you, furnishing 
everything. Distributors. Dol 170.429 W. Superior, Chicago 





spare time, writing tor news papers 
freseeiecs. Exp, unnecessary. De- 
t., 1261. St. Louis, 


Earn $25 WEEKL 


alls FREE. Press Reporting 
ream hex cash, no matter 


SELL YOUR where located, particulars free. 


‘ REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Nebr. 
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Around the Home 
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= IN THE SHOPS 
The New Ballibuntl Hats 


Score a Decided Hit 
New York 














\) Warmer days are coming and 
some of us are going to find ourselves 
starting the summer with our winter 
felts or the new spring ones bought in 
February slightly the worse for wear 


Two of the New Hats 


what with the snow, rain and generally 
miserable days we have had since latter 
March. The little hat in the sketch is 
of red Ballibuntl, a soft, pliable and 
extremely light straw, and is trimmed 
with “brushes” of dark blue glycerined 
ostrich. It is a particularly becoming 
hat and very smart when worn with 
dark blue or with a white knitted suit 
with red leather belt. It might be worn 
without the ostrich brush, with a plain 
pin of polished metal substituted. The 
large hat is very necessary for the wed- 
dings, garden parties and church fetes 
that take place from the middle of 
May through June. This particular one 
is of fine horsehair in beige with beige 
lace set in around the brim. The rib- 
bon around the crown is grosgrain and 
is tied in a simple knot with the two 
ends loose. The little milliner shops 
have a wide variety in both styles and 
head sizes and the larger stores have 
the shapes untrimmed so it is possible 
to get something becoming and, if one 
is clever, two or three 

hats for the price of one of one. Caw» 

Tasteful Draperies 

Variety is supposed to be the spice of 
life but, on the other hand, if we had 
too much variety we would soon end 
up as the inmate of some large and 
well cared for institution for mental 
cases. Design pattern variety is all 
right in small quantities but we must 
have plenty of plain space for rest. 
One good party demands at least one 
day to prepare for and one to recuperate 
in and by the same token, one figured 
wall demands a plain floor covering 
and a plain ceiling or the room loses 


/ 





all sense of rest or dignity and bec 
a wriggling mass of restless desig 

Nature is our model in this as 
as in color. We have the largest 
—the sky—without pattern excep) 
blowing clouds in the spring and ; 
mer but all through the winter we | 
the cloudless blue or the dull, even 
sky. Plain skys predominate by a ! 
majority and the sky is our largest 
The water reflecting the calm of th: 
increases the preponderance of the 
spaces which nature furnishes to | 
balance the gyrating existence w! 
our modern life demands. 

So when we have a beautifully fig: 
carpet we immediately know that 
must havea plain ceiling, a plain o: 
distinctly patterned wall and fig: 
draperies. If we hang a picture 
figured wall we must mat it first 
wide mat and frame it with a sii 
unornamented frame. If we have 
ured draperies we must have plain « 
curtains and bring a bit of design 
our window shades. If we have a cre- 
tonne covered davenport we must have 
some plain colored pillows on it an 
must be corded with a plain color 
we have a figured rug we must have : 
plain or simple geometric patte: 
linoleum or hard wood floor. In o! 
words, we must alternate pattern 
plain color. We must not put pat! 
on pattern nor plain on plain, becaus 
in the first case we would lack digni 
and rest; in the second we would !: 
monotonous. 

At the same time we must not balance 
the areas because a very little desi 
will balance a whole davenport of p! 
color. Figured draperies will balanc 






































Draperies Balance the Wall 


plain wall. Never have an even divis' 
of color—never have an even divis! 
of pattern and plain. We must have 3 
clear dominance of one color over the 
others and of plain over patterned 
space. 


Women as Spenders 
Eighty -five cents out of every dolla ir 
spent in this country is spent by won 
en. We have heard that before, but Dr. 
Julius Klein, with Commerce depar't- 
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Latest Fashions 















































Patterns may be purchased at 15¢ from the 
pashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
| Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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ment statistics, verifies that fact. In 
other words women spend about $32,- 
000,000,000 a year, which is four-fifths 
of all money which passes over the 
retail counter. All this money, of course, 
is not spent for our personal adorn- 
ment or purely household purposes, 
Men are losing out as retail trade factors 
and are letting the women folk buy for 
them, Perhaps the budget system is 
responsible. Either that or the men 
haven’t the time or the inclination to do 
their own shopping. Dr. Klein points 
out that 65 per cent of all men’s hoisery 
and 62 per cent of their neckware are 
today purchased by women. 





The Style Marts 


Beige still holds forth as a popular 
color and varies from palest cham- 
pagne to the deeper light wood tones, 

Handkerchiefs and scarfs, painted, 
printed and plain—are being shown in 
endless variety, 

Now that some young girls have gone 
back to long hair an effort is being made 
to revive hair ribbons, but is not meet- 
ing with much success. 

Silk and near-silk stockings are show- 
ing clocks pointing from- the knee 
down. 

Ballibuntl and lace make a smart com- 
bination and many large and small hats 
are featuring it. 


Saeco 


The Jigger Drawer 
~ = 
ee © 

When driving in the rain water can be 
kept from sticking to the windshield by 
wiping the glass with a cheap bag of tobac- 
co kept in the car for the purpose. 

Peeled apples can be kept white by im- 
mersing and keeping covered with salt 
water until used, 

Water to which a few drops of kerosene 
have been added makes an excellent wash 
for windows, mirrors and picture glass, 

Never use soap on white silk. Soap 
should be dissolved in water before laun- 
dering is begun. 

Celluloid knitting needles, spectacle 
frames etc., when bent, can be straightened 
by immersing in boiling water and after 
pressing into proper shape with the fingers, 
dipping in cold water to harden, 
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New Goitre Remedy 











ca 

Great interest attaches to reports of 
a remarkable method for treating goitre 
recently demonstrated at the W. T. B. 
Laboratory, 196 Sanborn Bldg., Battle 
Creek, Mich. It is used by the patient 
herself in her own home and it is said 
that the largest and most hideous 
goitres begin to recede almost in a 
day. They gradually get smaller un- 
til in three or four weeks they are 
often gone entirely. The treatment is 
perfectly safe for anyone to use and 
many believe it will prove the long 
sought specific for all goitres. A little 
book issued by the laboratory explains 
the method fully and will be mailed 
free for the asking to anyone interested. 


MEDICINAL 


HERBS 


AND ROOTS 


Used and recommended for the treatment 
of scores of ille and diseases, We have the 
particular root or herb that has been recom- 
mended to you—all finest quality and abso- 
lutely fresh. We are known to a million 
customers as America’s largest growers and 
importers of medicinal Herbs and Roots, 


Send for complete list of more than 1000 
kinds and varieties. Write for full partic- 
ulars, Ask for a copy of our 


FREE 64-page illustrated 
ERBALIST 
1928 almanac 
Filled with up-to-date interesting and val- 
uable facts, Our supply of these books is 
limited. Send today. Address 


INDIANA BOTANIC GARDENS 
BOX 5, HAMMOND, IND. 


GET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 


FREE Venn, TREATMENT 


duced $" fle 1 he I have ye ye 


} a of persons, without starvation diet 
or burdensome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 


DR. R. WEWwmAN Lleepend Phyctelen, 
State of N. Y.. 286 Fifth Av..N. Y., Desk W. 























Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6138—A very latest jacket ensemble for nag | misses 16, 
a and 20 years. An 18 year old requires 3 ote for 
the dress and 1% yards for the jacket, of 39 ma- 
together with % yard of contrasting AF for 
pocket and facing on the jacket. 


6133—This stylish gown é designed especially for stout 

figures (38, 40, 42, 44, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust 

measure). A 44 inch Bey requires 4% yards of 35 inch 
amare together with 1% yards of contrasting material 
for facing on vestee and collier and underfacing on the 
drapery. 

6147—A pend frock for the young miss 6, &. 10 and 12 
years. A ear old requires 8% yards of 27 inch ma- 
pig together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facing on collar, cuffs and string girdle. 

6135—This pretty summer frock can be made with or 
without sleeves and is designed espec oy St 34; 36, 38, 
40 = S 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust requires 


3% yards of 39 tnch material. To LL, the cuffs with 
contrasti material requires % yard 20 inches wide. 
Without sleeves the dress requires 3% yards of — 


6152—A simple frock for tiny tots 2, 4, 6 and 8 yea 
A 4 year old requires 1% yards of material 32 } amet 
wide or wider. 


6156—A comfortable and ygestions play garment for 


youngsters months, 1 and 2 years. A two year old 
requires 1% yards of material 32 inches wide gw wider, 
together th 2% yards of bias binding put on as 
illustrated. 


614I—A pretty undergarment Gesiqned, for either small 
(34-36), medium (38- wt large (4: (ag x. extra large 
(46-48) bust wires 2% yards 
Soohdeny inci atria to make ihe Fak of es, to. trim 
bro! res ya ches an m 
lower edges as illustrated requires 2% yards of lace or 
For shoulder straps of 





embroidery 3 inches wide, 
ribbon 1 yard is 





Vittenacs'e: Mevorttea? = 
Women's Favorites 3 


Here we offer the outstan ding women’s magazines at 
prices that are ridiculously low 
THE PATHFINDER 
with Weomean’e Werkd. .......ccccccccccccces $1.38 
Sn Gagcknsanrods cccgsovagvecucee " 
* Woman’s Home Companion..........- 


! 
1 
* Pictorial Review. .........cceeeeeeeeee ' 
" Need i] 


Add $1 to these prices and get the Pathfinder 3 vears. 
These prices not good outside the 48 states 


Address THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D, C. 
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or gibeg SKIN’ 
TROUSLES we ange rou io try DERMA'TOR 46 ox 
FREE ;: oe he, 


DERMA-TOX nan 464 Holland Bidg., Springfield, Me. 


PELLAGRA CURED 


Terrible, erous Pellagra can be cured, FREE PROOF TO 
you. All tate lerers write today for 50 page book describing signs 
andsymptoms, Send no money, just your name and address, 
AMERICAN COMPOUNDING CO., Box 3220, Jasper, Ala. 


REAL SICK NAL cemation by 


writing to MASTER SCIENCE, 
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ECZEM 
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EASY TO KILL ano 
RID PLACE OF FLIES 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal To Insect 
Pests—Harmless To Stock. 


Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thou- 
sands of dollars in losses of live stock and low- 
ered milk production. The spreading of disease 
by. flies has made this menace the object of 
study by the world’s greatest scientists. 


Now, the Mutual Laboratories announce the 
perfection of a simple prescription, easily pre- 

ared at home,by which you can rid yourhouse, 

arns, and live stock of insect pests almost in- 
stantly, with no trouble at ail, It is fatal to 
flies and similar. pests such as chiggers, mos- 
quitoes and moths. 

This new discovery known as FLY-KILL is not a poison, 
though it kills insect pests like magic. Farm animals and 
human beings are not affected by it. This prescription is 
so powerful as a repellent that flies will not come near 
stock or buildings where it has been used. FLY-KILL 
is particularly valuable for cows and horses. 

So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that this dis- 
covery will quickly rid your place of insect pests, we offer 
to send any reader of this publication a full size $2.00 
prescription for only $1.00 which you can hand the post- 
man. With this as a base you can mix at home enough 
FLY-KILL to be free from these pests—or you can sell 
half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 

You need send no money—just your name and address 
to the Mutual Laboratories, Desk 310, 12th & Van Brunt 
Bivd., Kansas City, Missouri, and the prescription will be 
mailed at once. Mix and use according to the simple 
directions. If at the end of 30 minutes you do not find 
the insect pests have vanished, the prescription costs you 
nothing, for this offer is fully guaranteed. 





Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Can be cured. Write me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 


will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 


DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recoiamended by * leading 














ers and ers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
42 Penn B N. ¥. 
DROPSY Short breathing relieved 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


How to care for your dog. 
Dept.28. The Delson Chemical Co. 

TREATED ONE 

WEEK FREE 

in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
pt. 160, Atlanta, 7. “ ay 








WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects ? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to §7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
Sey haan pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 

lot Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 


ding butterflies. Mr. Sincl, .d 
Tisosts Dept 76 Bax 1454 Bas Bee ee 
TREATMENT mailed on 
Ifit cures 


fea Suist not ies FREE. 
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June and Church Weddings 


Dear Eleanor: 


I am planning to be married in June. 
I should like a formal wedding, how- 
ever nothing elaborate. It will be a 
church wedding. Would you be so kind 
as to answer these questions: Would it 
be proper for the groom to wear a 
Tuxedo if we are married at 4:30 p.m.? 
If not, what time would it be proper? 
Do the best man and the father of the 
bride dress the same as the bride- 
groom? I am having five bridesmaids 
and a maid of honor. Should they all 
be dressed alike? Would organdy be 
a suitable and proper material? Should 
they wear hats? ‘If so, should they 
match the dresses? What kind of shoes 
would you suggest? Must I have an 
usher for each bridesmaid? Would you 
advise cut flowers or corsages for the 
bridesmaids? When is the proper time 
to send invitations and announce- 
ments? If there is anything else you 
can tell me concerning the procedure 
in general or detail, I should appreciate 
it very much. Miss Ruth W. (Pa.) 


Custom does not decree the wearing 
of Tuxedos until after six p.m. Formal 
afternoon weddings require the groom, 
best man, father of the bride and ushers 
(the latter in number equivalent to 
bridesmaids) to wear cutaway coats, 
striped trousers and accessories. The 
bridesmaids do not necessarily dress 
alike. Organdy would ‘be lovely; why 
not have different pastel shades, using 
the same colors to trim large leghorn 
hats? Hats should be worn if the 
wedding is before six. Suggest that 
white shoes be worn with hose to 
match dress colors. Bouquets are more 
practical than the corsages, for by hold- 
ing them the bridesmaids can overcome 
any nervousness and by giving the 
bridesmaids something to do with their 
hands the general effect is_ better. 
Three weeks in advance is a good time 
for sending out wedding invitations. 
Though some people send out announce- 
ments on the morning of the day of the 
it is better to wait until 
after the actual ceremony. General 
rules for a church wedding are the 
same whether the ceremony takes place 
in the morning, afternoon or evening 
unless it is informal by reason of. the 


bride being unattended and wearing 
traveling clothes instead of traditi. 
costume. In formal church wedi 
the general order of procession is 
the ushers, walking in pairs, to 
the way to the altar, followed by bri 
maids, maid of honor (who \ 
alone), flower girls and, last but 
least, the bride on the arm of 
father or some other male relative 
will give her away. If there is a: 
bearer his place is between the bri 
maids and the maid of honor. 
bridegroom, best man and officia 
clergyman are already at the 
awaiting the bridal party, having t: 
position before the procession sta 
When the altar is reached, the us! 
take their place on the right and 
bridesmaids at the left. The bi 
place is at the left of the bridegr 
The maid of honor stands at the 
of the bride. The bride’s father 
whoever is to give her away) s 
back a pace or two. When the mo: 
comes to give the bride away the fa 
steps forward and places his daugh 
hand in that of.the bridegroom. | 
father then takes his place beside 
wife in a forward pew. When 
ceremony is concluded the bride pa 
down the aisle on the right arm o! 
husband, followed by the flower 
(or girls) and maid of honor (who 
now walk with the best man or « 
tinue to walk alone). The bridesm 
may pair off with the ushers or 
cede them. Immediate families fol! 
the bridal party down the aisle, 
guests remain standing in their p: 
until bridal party and relatives |: 
left the church. 


Improving Brides’ Cooking 
Some brides and brides-to-be ad 
that they are woefully deficient in 
art of cooking. Entering matrimon 
they do from school, business lif< 
other pursuits, young women claim | 
they have not had time to think of 
tamins and such and their relatio: 
the gastronomical capabilities of the op- 
posite sex. Today the average young 
woman has to learn to cook in her oid 
moments, if there 





Society Girls Learning to be Domenic 


oy ie 


be any. It was 
in view of this 
condition that 
Mrs. Isabel Co! 
ton Smith f 
New. York Cil) 
thought it would 
be a_ practical 
idea to offer 
brides and pros- 
pective __ brides 
training not on!y 
in cooking but 
also in the indis- 
pensable house- 
wifery duties 0! 
setting tables, 
serving at tables, 
making beds et«. 
ifs Her classes numi- 
n Stte Sg pe = ber many societ) 
debutantes. 
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Watering Plants at Roots 


The,.Stauffer Machine Works, of Hon- 
ey Brook, Pa., is manufacturing an in- 
teresting and useful device of recent in- 
vention. It is known as “The Hydro- 
spear” and consists of a pointed hollow 
tube with holes in the lower end. At 
the upper end is a handle with hose 
connection and a cut-off valve. The 





The Hydrospear in Action 


hydrospear is inserted into the ground 
near the roots of plants. This instru- 
ment serves two purposes: It can be 
used effectively in watering all kinds 
of plants, trees and shrubbery at the 
roots, and in fertilizing and applying 
remedies for diseased plants and trees. 
The water is applied directly to the 
part of the plant intended to absorb the 
moisture. The advantage of such a de- 
vice is obvious. A dry spell often kills 
plants and shrubs because the water 
applied on the surface does not pene- 
trate to the roots. On the contrary, it 
causes the roots to come to the surface 
and dry up. With the hydrospear the 
roots can be kept moist where they are. 


Preparing Strawberries for Market 

The unsatisfactory condition and 
grade of strawberries often found on 
the markets indicates a need for more 
attention to standardization and better 
handling methods, declares the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after making a 
field survey of strawberry marketing 
methods. 

Growers should aim to produce ber- 
ries of such uniformly high quality that 
no hand grading is necessary, as any 
extra handling adds to the possibility 
of decay. In many instances, however, 
hand grading is necessary and profit- 
able, but the logical place to grade ber- 
ries is in the field. Whether or not the 
berries have been hand or field graded, 
the filled boxes should be classified as 
to grade before they are placed in crates 
for shipment. 

Field grading under proper super- 
vision is preferred to grading in the 
packing shed because it involves less 
handling and therefore less deteriora- 
tion in transit. The use of established 
Standard grades is recommended as 
furnishing a definite basis and guide to 
the grower in preparing his crop for 









market, to the buyer in purchasing the 
fruit, and for inspection either at the 
shipping point or terminal market. * 
Boxes, says the government, should 
contain a uniform grade of berries and 
should be filled so that they are not 
slack nor yet full enough for the ber- 
ries to be crushed when placed in the 
crates. The crates should be loaded in 
the cars so as to permit ample circula- 
tion of cold air, and should be firmly 
stripped and braced to prevent shifting 
and damage to the load while in transit. 


Damage Done by Weeds 

If farmers realized the extent of the 
damage done by weeds they would be 
more interested in destroying them. 
Farmers in the United States lose mil- 
lions of dollars every year due to 
weeds. Weeds cause loss of water and 
plant food, dockage of grains and wool 
at the markets owing to lower grading, 
and a cutting down of yield by growing 
faster and often shading or smothering 
crop plants. Planting clean seed is one 
of the most important methods of con- 
trolling weeds. 


Eliminate Broody Hens 

Not enough attention is given to the 
broody hen problem .by the average 
poultryman, says J. C. Taylor, New Jer- 
sey poultry specialist. This neglect is 
one of the reasons for low production 
of eggs by some flocks during the 
spring. The practice generally followed 
by successful poultrymen, according to 
Taylor, is to confine all broody hens to 
crates or pens. Each bird is banded 
with a celluloid leg band, a different 
color being used for each month. By 
leg-banding the broody hens it is pos- 
sible to indentify them later in the 
year and thus eliminate them from the 
breeding pen. After a hen has two or 
three bands she is sent to market. 


Lice on Sheep and Goats 


Dipping is the only practical method 
for eradicating sucking and biting lice 
from sheep and goats. Spraying and 
fumigation are effective and practicable 
only under unusual circumstances. 
Dusting powders applied by hand are 
sometimes of value in holding the para- 
sites in check in winter when the weath- 
ther is too cold for dipping. Arsenical, 
coal-tar creosote and tobacco or nico- 
tine dips are used for eradicating either 
or both of the types of lice. Those in- 
terested in the details of eradicating 
such lice from sheep and goats should 
write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Leaflet 13-L, en- 
titled “Sheep and Goat Lice.” ~ 





For the 26th consecutive year Frank 
Morse, 78, of Nebraska City, has placed 
carnations on a comrade’s grave. 
compact that the survivor of the two should 
fulfill this trust. 





In attempting to test a home-made “elec- 
tric chair” Kenneth Brooks, 16, of Spokane, 
Wash., was electrocuted. 


It was a. 
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TRY THIS 
New Grain for 


Poultry Feed! 


One of the leading nurseries of the mid- 
dle west has imported a new grain from“ 
Russia, called PROSO. They have been 
growing it for a number of years along 
experimental lines. It is an enormous 
yielder of both grain and hay. A single 
plait grown from one PROSO seed at- 
tained the height of 3% feet, stooled and 
branched, and matured 21 heads of 
grain. On one head were 1185 seeds. 
Figure it out. 

They have been feeding it to chickens, and also 
having others feed it, with the result that after 
several years of trial they are convinced that it 
is one of the best grains for poultry feed in the 
country. PROSO has been grown in United 
States for the past 15 years and succeeds 
everywhere, The grain has practically the 
same analysis, pound for pound, as wheat. In 
Russia they use PROSO flour for making bread, 
etc. PROSO can be fed to chickens in the bundle 


or the clean grain as it comes from the thresh- 
ing machine. Also makes a splendid mash when 
ground alone, or with one part corn or oats 


with four parts PROSO. A great egg and meat 
producer. Plant any time after corn planting 
up to middle of July, as PROSO is quicker to 
mature than either millet or buckwheat. For 
use in clearing ground infected with quack 
or thistle, PROSO has no equal. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL! 


In feeding PROSO to poultry it is evident 
that all kinds of poultry are very eager for 
it, and when grain is spread there is:a gen- 
eral commotion of not only the chickens, 
but also the ducks and geese, to be first to 
the feeding. We offer Pathfinder subscribers 
not an ordinary packet, but a big 7 oz. package 
of PROSO seed, whic h drilled in rows 2 feet 
apart will plant one-eighth of an acre or 
8 sq. rds. if broadcasted and yield any- 
where from 10 to 20 bu. of grain. Enough 
so you can learn of its great feeding value 
and save plenty of seed for another year, 


We are offering to 
send a 7 oz. pack- 
age of this seed 
on an order for two 
years’ subscription 
to POULTRY 
KEEPER for $1.00. 
Simply send wus 
$1.00 for a two 
years’ subscription 
(if you are already 
a subscriber your 
time will be ex- 
tended two years 
from your present 
‘expiration date) 
and we will send 
you enough seed of 
PROSO to plant 
one-eighth of an 
acre. It can be 
planted m rows 
like drilled corn, 
or it can be b 
casted. As we said 
above, some grow- 
ers have raised as 
high as 

from this package 
of seed, but even 
if you get from 10 
to 20 bu. it will 
give you a splendid 
chance to try out 
this new seed from 
Russia ae = 
“s : ; you one @ 

en é Soe «largest values you 
A Bunch of Proso Grain Heads have ever received. 


am om oe we os OUPONR we em ew oe 
A. OTIS ARNOLD, Publisher, Quincy, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me POUL- 
TRY KEEPER for two years, also pnd me, free of further 
the new grain intro- 





charge, a large package of PROSO, 


duced from Russia, as I want to give it a trial. I under- 

stand the package will come prepaid. 

GS vada ckerev« Cavhnedt adds Coqcatcus de ge uceensee 

| a 2 Sr errrrrerrTrrrr rrr tr? trti tt. 

Ge oo er onan ced¥e ti ecdivbeteticsespes State. ....... 
State whether ........new OF ........ renewal. 


This offer not good in Canada. dn csndnieibes trae ob8 Malate 
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Di b ti 

If you have the slightest symptoms of 
Diabetes—such as excessive thirst, inor- 
dinate hunger, with loss of weight in spite 
of keen appetite, with nervousness, irrita- 
bilitys restlessness, anxiety over trifles and 
loss of strength—lose no time in reading 


one of the most remarkable books of the 
day, “Is Diabetes Curable?” 


It will be mailed free to anyone who will 
send merely name and address to Sanborn 
Laboratories, 1020 Sanborn Building, Bagtle 
Creek, Michigan. It describes the Sanborn 
home treatment and relates the experiences 
of men and women of national prominence 
who restored themselves to perfect health 
after other treatments had failed. 


The book has 78 pages bound in board 
covers and is a mine of authentic informa- 
tion for those who are suffering from 


Se Dl ese 


¥ 
Yat. leak or break. Saints cranes ena 5, 
over 300 600" cases. uy oa 


Poon OFFER: » cnlybies Compiste @1. 50) fo for 
ment. We gheckstely guarantee ae eee 
Limited clntaly thou Without question ~ Kl -a E satis- 
bode affer HUDSUN SUPPLY COMPANY, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New ‘York. Write for FREE booklet. 


Spotl 


booklet on 
FREE 10-day treatment. Kotrich La 
Dept. 103 934 Center 8t., Chicago, Il. 


Tobacco or Snuff Habit ¢ 


FRANCES WILLARD, Box 796, Los 


Fiction Free. Free! 


The best He to have sto- 
ries is in book form, and 
the Pathfinder makes this 
aseasy as rolling off a log. 
If you care for good sto- 
ries, here’s the way tohave 
them—as many as you can 
read—and all free. Mark 
which books you want, 
and for each one of them 
go out and getaNEW sub- 
-| Scription to the Pathfind- 
er,among your neighbors. 
Send us the money—$1 
for each subscription — 
and order your books by 
number. You will receive 
them free, postpaid. 


8. The Valley of the Giants, Peter B. Kyne. 
10. Under the Tonto Rim, Zane Grey. 

Keeper of the Bees, Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Sorrell and Son, Warwick Deeping. 
Money to Burn, Peter B. Kyne 
The Ancient Highway, jemes 0 0. Curwood. 
Roughing it, Mark Twain. 
The Return of Blackshirt, ‘Bruce Graeme. 
The Vanishing American, Zane Grey. 
The Mine with the Iron — H. B. Wright, 
A Son of His Father, H. B. Wright. 
Biackshirt, Bruce Graeme, 
Keziah Coffin, om Cc. Lincoln. 
My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris. 
The Light of Western $ Stars, Zane Grey. 
The Lone Star Ranger, Zane Grey. 
6. Riders of the Purple Sage, Zane Grey. 




















erNO PAY! $1.50 if 
Py a i ne 
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—You Can Use This eo — = a= 
Dear | Pathfinder: Of course I want to grab your offer. 
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Letters from Readers 








Old Hickory and Stonewall 


In looking through my old Pathfinders, 
I note that you state that there is no 
known relationship between Andrew Jack- 
soneand “Stonewall” Jackson, I beg to 
inform you that the Jackson family claim 
that Andrew and Stonewall were related, 
on the grounds that they have traced the 
ancestors of each back to the same parish 
in northern Ireland to a Jackson family of 
an early day, in which there were 24 broth- 
ers. Stonewall was the third of four chil- 
dren: Elizabeth, who died at the age of 
seven, Warren, who died at the age of 18; 
Thomas J. (Stonewall), and Laura Ann 
Jackson Arnold. I have not passed my 
50th milestone, yet I recollect Laura Ann 
visiting at the home of my parents near 
Jackson’s Mill, Lewis County, West Virginia, 
in the early 90’s——Perry M. Hays, Dorset, 
Ohio. 


Porcupine Quills 

I claim that if a porcupine quill about 
three inches long is stuck on a piece of 
fresh meat, just enough so it will stand up, 
it will commence to twist around like a 
gimlet and work itself into the meat. I 
have tried it and seen it done. But I have 
been disputed. They say that it cannot 
be so.—Anson M. Otis, Omaha, Nebr. 


Peninsulas Point South 


I have often wondered whether scien- 
tists have advanced any theory explaining 
why practically all of the peninsulas of the 
world turn southward and very few of them 
northward.—J. G. Stephens, Boatland, Tenn. 


What Causes Thunder? 

While studying chemistry and physics I 
developed the following theory as to the 
cause of thunder: Electricity passing 
through the air breaks up some of the 
vapor, thus liberating oxygen and hydrogen 
—the components of water—which unite 
and are ignited by the passing electricity. 
It is this explosion of the united hydrogen 
and oxygen which causes the thunder. I 
submit this theory with the hope that 
some scientist with adequate facilities may 
experiment and prove or disprove 
A. W. Merrill, Treadwell, N. Y. 


The Price of Dogs 


Your magazine is surely a great dispenser 
of interesting information on practically 
all subjects. In the Question Box I noted 
the question, “Why do some people regard 
it a sin to sell a dog?” 

I was particularly interested in this for 
my grandmother used to say it was a sin 
and condemned a man because he raised 

J 











Though mae Forest Layman, 22, of 
Norfolk, Va., has been driving @ car for 
10" years with his feet. 


bird-dogs to sell, and would use that mo 
as well as other money in church work 

I don’t think the Scripture refer: 
(Deut. 23:18) alludes to selling dogs at 
Why should it be any more wrong to 
a dog than any other domestic animal a 
use the money in the Lord’s work? 

What my grandmother said when I \ 
a young man set me to studying on 
question. The result of my study tells 
that (as some churches today will not 
ceive what they call “tainted mone) 
money illegitimately earned or contribu: 
by an infidel), the Scripture text refer 
bringing into God’s house earnings 
gentiles or apostate Jews, and also 
earnings of a lewd woman (as referred 
in the first part of the same verse). 

The ancient Israelites and the Jews lo 
ed upon those who were of other nations, 
or those of their own race that had apo: 
tized from the faith, as dogs and cal 
them such. The following texts confi 
this thought: II Sam. 16:9; Isa. 56:10; | 
3:2; Rev. 22:15, Further evidence c 
be produced on this point, but this 
suffice—S. H. Carnahan, Gaston, Ore. 


Collection of Arrowheads 


I have a collection of 1,075 arrowhea 

60 per cent of them being perfect or nea 
so. I have some used in warfare and so: 
small ones said to have been used as or! 
ments. I also have 34 skinning stones 
parts of them, 12 parts of pestles, o 
Indian pipe, three stones worn as orna 
ments, and a stone like a small grindsto: 
I have found these during ordinary farm 
operations over a period of 55 years and 
with a few exceptions all of them were 
found on the same 120 acres of land. Th 
collection was found on the east side of 
the far-famed Genesee valley—Roy L. 
Johnston, Groveland, N. Y. 





A PATIENT AND PROUD ADMIRAL 

The death of Rear Admiral James Harri- 
son Oliver, retired, first governor of the 
Virgin Islands, and a member of the naval! 
board of strategy during the World war, 
recalls a story which is probably unique 


it-— ~in naval annals. 


During the Roosevelt administration 
Oliver was commanding a vessel which co! 
lided with a schooner in Delaware bay, 
killing 16 of the schooner’s crew. Thi 
Navy department order Oliver’s arrest, took 
his sword and told him he would be cour! 
martialed. During the year and a half lhe 
waited for his trial to come up Oliver wa 
left in command of his vessel but was 
under the humiliation of being without 
sword and of being technically under arrest. 

When the case was finally heard Olive 
was not only acquitted but acquitted “wit! 
honor.” Soon after he returned to hi: 
ship he was handed the sword of whic! 


-he had been unjustly deprived for 15 


months. Oliver took it, broke it in two 
over his knee and threw the pieces into 
the sea. Then he resigned and went bac! 
to his home expecting never to re-enter 
the service of a government which had 
treated him as he had been treated. 

Some time later when Roosevelt heard 
the story he exclaimed: “Did he do that 
I don’t blame him one bit. ’'d have don 
the same thing myself.” Commander Oliver 
was reinstated at once by the president 
It was not long before he had been promot- 
ed to the rank of rear admiral. 





Charles Hamilton, of Halls Run, W. Va. 
was sentenced to two years in prison for 
stealing a Bible. 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 1 
Submitted by Irene Anderson, Malta, Ill. 


Horizontal: 1—Little bundle. 7—Dish of 


eggs. 13—Unpaid. 14—A liquid hydro- 
carbon. 15—Legal claim. 16—Girl’s name. 
is—Realty. 19—Era. 20—Proverb. 22— 
Kettle, 23—A public building (abbr.). 24— 
Make believe. 26—Musical note. 27— 


Science of human duty. 29—A maker of 
nails. 31—Note in scale of Guido. 32—One 
of the months. 33—Projections for insert- 
ing into mortises. 36—Erase. 39—A Hindu 
mystic ejaculation. 40—Passageways under 
ground. 42—Bone. 43—Corded fabric. 45 

Wealth. 46—A neurotic spasm. 47—A 
goad. 49—Self. 50—Game played on horse- 
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back. 51—One who gives out Officially. 53 
—One who solicits customers. 55—Hinders. 
56—A specialist. 

Vertical: 1—Residence of a sovereign. 
2—Correctly. 3—A North American Indian. 
4—Cognizance. 5—Every one of any num- 
ber (abbr.). 6—Barters. 7—Gaseous ele- 
ment, 8—Mine. 9—Sprite. 10—Jump. 11 
—Again. 12—A skin disease. 17—Entangle. 
20—An inner secret. 21—Paints. 24— 


Steersman. 25—Graduated circular plates. 
28—A fowl. 30—Alkaline solution. 33— 
Num. 34—Emerge. 35—Jeers. 36—Indi- 
cate. 37—Laborer. 38—Attend. 41—A 
horse. 44—Pillar. 46—Carry. 48—Owed. 
50—Young dog. 52—A metallic element 
(abbr.). 54—Bovine animal. 
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Regular Meals a Mistake 
In a recent “Keeping Fit at 60” lecture 
tosome 400 senators and representatives, 
their wives and friends, Bernarr Mc- 
Fadden, physical culturist, advocated 
substitution of appetite as a gage of 
meal time for the time-honored Amer- 
ican habit of three square meals a day. 
In his opinion regular meals are a mis- 
lake and one should eat only when 
hungry. “I often fast two days,” he 
“and once I went without food for 
13 days. People who are dying today 
are dying from eating too much food.” 
He urged development of a “physical 
personality” and pointed out that the 
plest and best of all exercises is 
ilking (barefooted). 


said 


Seek Infantile Paralysis Cure 

Like cancer, infantile paralysis or 
cute anterior poliomyelitis is one of 
ur dreaded diseases which still baffles 
edical science. As yet the guess of one 
‘doctor is just as good as that of another 
as to the cause of this disease. The 
S. Public Health Service has been 
orking to solve the baffling mystery 
fora number of years. The outbreak last 
fall, which was the most widespread 
and virulent since 1916, aroused new 
efforts to analyze and overcome this 
(dreaded malady which has doomed 
thousands to a life of deformity and dis- 





comfort. Now three especially quali- 
fied research workers of the health 
service have been assigned to concen- 
trate on the task of conquering it. 





Sun’s Rays Cause Skin Cancer 

Intensive sun rays, in the opinion of 
Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are an impor- 
tant cause of cancer of the skin. There 
were more than 1,000 cases of this dis- 
ease reported in this country last year. 
Of this number, Dr. Schamberg claims, 
a great many were caused by exposure 
to ithe rays of the sun and subsequent 
failure to apply to physicians for im- 
mediate treatment. This cause of the 
disease, he pointed out, occurs more 
frequently among the rural population 
and seamen than among residents of 
cities, where continuous exposure of 


the skin to the sun is less common. 
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One Secret of Beauty 


Is Foot Comfort 


Frequently you hear people say, 
“My feet perspire winter and 
summer when I put on rubbers 
or heavier footwear—then when 
I remove my shoes my feet 
chill quickly and often my 
hose seem wet through.” In 
every community thousands 
now use Allen’s Foot— 
Ease in the foot-bath dai- 
ly and then dust tne feet 
‘and shake into shoes this an- 
tiseptic, healing powder. Full 
directions on box. Trial Pack- 
age and Bas —Ease Walking Doll sent FREE 
Address, Allen’s Foot—Ease, Le Roy, N. Y, 
In.a Pinch, Use Allen’s Foot— Ease 


“Don’t Shout’’ 


“Thear you. I can hear 
now as well as_ anybody. 
How? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand 
sold, Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dpt.761.10S. 18thSt., Phila 









































DON’T OPERATE 


Pile-Gon Will Cure You 
Almost Instant Relief 


Sufferers from piles will be glad to know of this wonder 
ful new discovery. It gives nest maptent relief. 
Apply t the ointment several times and you will be 
dat the Unsolicited letters of of thanks 

from thousands of users will convince you 
Recommended 
















its t ; 
well known physicians for every 
piles. Immediate relief is 
anteed or money back. Send $1.00 ay to 
POTASH puammapnenuers ¢ co. 
196 Wailtab St., Brookiyn, N.Y. 
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YOU CAN’T STARVE 


AND BE STRONG 
The theory of rigid “diet” in treating 


DIABETES 


is like expecting an automobile to run with- 
out gasoline. My book, “Eat and Get Well,” 
telling how to stop this useless starving and 
gradually eat the food you need will be sent 








free, postpaid, to any suffer of diabetes. 
Write M. Richartz, Dept. 614, 220 W. 42nd 
Street, New York. 





Cough and Wheeze Gone 


Stopped Almost Instantly 


To stop and prevent trouble with Bronchitis, Asthma, or 
Catarrh, wheezing, coughing, choking and gasping for 
breath—long sleepless, restless nights of difficult breathing 
—use the famous old reliable Atlas treatment—one or two 


doses of this wonderful medicine in a little warm water 
gives relief, comfort and joy. Send for $1.00 supply FREE. 
Anyone who tries it will use it—no other help compares. 
Start today—tell us your troubles—write now. 


ATLAS MEDIC CO., 22°° BYERS Surtoine. 


pe ere 


& GA 1s 

PAINS 
indigestion, Colic, Pain in Right Side, Gall Trouble. All 
else failed, even 2 operations, before finding help I'll tell youabout ! 


FREE. 








You've Had CATARRH 


Now Take 









Long Enough! 


cessful for over 40 years. Get 


Halls 

You can end catarrh at home, as thousands 

have done. Start taking Hall’s Catarrh Medi- 

cine now. It relieves the inflamed delicate linings 

of nose, throat and ear passages, and helps Na- 

ture quickly restore a en condition. Suc- 
all’s today. 


Hail’s Catarrh Medicine 


jet the two-in-one Combined Treatment at 
your Drug *s. If he hasn't it, send 85c to F. Ja 
sheney & , Dept. 185, Toledo, Ohio. 


New Radio Log Book Mailed Free to 
Catarrh Sufferers. 





MADELINE E. UNGER. Devt. 442, 22 Quincy St., Chicago. IL. j n 
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Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, 
although I am doing hard work as a carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen,- Carpenter, 141-A 
Marcellus -Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you may save a life or 
at least stop the misery of rupture and the 
worry and danger of an operation. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
treand Church becausethey useLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteriesor 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet andswornstatement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, inc., Suite 700, 70 5th Ave., New York 


Gall Stone Colic 


Don’t operate. You make a bad condition worse, 
Treat the cause in a sensible, painless inexpen- 
sive way, at home. Write Dr. Victor, 810-57 Ma- 
sonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., a recognized 








practicing specialist on liver and gall bladder trou- 
bies, for literature on treatment, which has been 
giving gratifying results tosufferers for 25 years, 
Sold under money-back guarantee. Cut this out. 
APR. 








Make Up Your Own 
Magazine Club 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
thirteen popular magazines listed below and in addition 
a@ yearly subscription to THE PATHFINDER. These 
magazines afford @ great variety of good wholesome 
reading. Through this easy method of ordering you 
actually get your magazines at cost. Here is the offer: 


BIG 50 


Six Magazines 


Select Your Five Favorites 


1 Woman’s World 
2 Successful Farming 
3 Modern Homemaking 
4 Household Magazine 
§ Good Stories 
6 Gentlewoman Magazine 
7 Farm Life 
8 The Farm Journal 
9 Farm & Fireside 
10 Capper’s Farmer 
11 American Swineherd 
12 American Poultry Journal 
13 — Home Journal 


an 
X The Pathfinder 
ft Is Easy to Order 


Simply select your five favorite magazines above and 
check the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. Then clip. the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 


CLIP. THIS HANDY ORDER aDLANK 


"THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me the magazines 
fepresented by the following numbers which I havechecked 
With an ixy including the Pathfinder for one year. 


1|2|3|4/5|6|7|8/9|10/11/12|13 


Write Your Name & Address Plainly 
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Many Birds Useful to Farmers 


HETHER birds are useful or 
VV injurious to crops depends 

upon what they eat. Many 
birds are accused of eating or destroy- 
ing this or that crop when in reality 
the accusation is unfounded. Because 
of this the bureau of biological survey 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
spent many years in a systematic in- 
vestigation of the food of those species 
which are most common about the 
farm and garden. Within certain limits, 
says this authority, birds eat the kind 
of food that is most accessible, espe- 
cially when their natural foods are 
scarce. 

The investigation revealed that the 
great majority of land birds subsist 
upon insects during the period of nest- 
ing and molting, and also feed their 
young upon them during the first few 
weeks. Many species were found to 
live almost entirely upon insects,. tak- 
ing vegetable food only when the for- 
mer were not obtainable. Because of 
this it is difficult to estimate the value of 
birds to the farmer in restraining the 
great tide of insect life. Another use- 
ful function of birds is the destroying 
of weed seeds. In winter when in- 
sects become scarce the birds turn to 
vegetable food such as seeds of weeds. 


One of the most familiar and wel- 
come of our feathered visitors is the 
bluebird. It is one of the earliest 
northern migrants, and everywhere is 
hailed as a harbinger of spring. So far 
as known the bluebird has never been 
accused of stealing fruit or of preying 
upon crops. Nearly 70 per cent of its 
food consists of insects and their allies, 
while over 30 per cent is made up of 
various vegetable substances. But so 
far as vegetable food is concerned the 
bluebird is positively harmless. The 
western species of this bird is even 
more commendable in its food habits 
than its eastern relative. 

In many parts of the country the rob- 
in is one of the most cherished of our 
birds. It is found throughout the 
United States, far north through Canada 
and even in Alaska. The robin is an 
omnivorous feeder and its food habits 
sometimes cause apprehension to fruit 
growers. It is fond of cherries and 
other small fruits. But examination of 
over a thousand stomachs showed that 
more than 42 per cent of its food is 
animal’ matter, principally insects, 
while the remainder is made up largely 
of small fruits, mostly wild. Although 
robins take a small amount of culti- 
vated fruits, it must be remembered that 
they are a natural enemy of the insect 
world, and that they work during the 
whole season to make the crops pos- 
sible. Thus when the fruit ripening 
period comes they already have a 
standing account with the farmer for 
services rendered. 

According to a department bulletin 
the very character of the food of birds 
of the titmice family gives a peculiar 
value to their services to the farmer be- 
cause it consists largely of the small 
insects and their eggs that wholly 


escape the search of larger | 
Throughout the year most of the s): 
of this group remain on their rang, 
are constantly engaged in destr: 
insects, even in winter when most |! 
seek a warmer climate. In fact ii 

the winter season that titmice do | 
greatest work. When there are n 
sects flying or crawling about 

birds must feed upon such speci 


Owner of a tree bungalow near Hellam 

makes a practice of renting it to ho 

mooners. It is appropraitely called 
“Love Nest.” 


they find hibernating in crevices 
upon the eggs of insects laid in si 
lar places. There are some 17 sp: 
of titmice in this country and as } 
subspecies. Nearly 70 per cent of t 
food consists of animal matter (insec! 
the remainder vegetable matter. 
former is made up of small caterpil!:rs 
and moths and their eggs. Titmice 
also known as chickadees. Exam 
tion of the stomachs of these birds 
vealed that they contained injurious 
sects to the extent of over 80 per c: 
The vegetable food of this species se: 
to consist most of broken-up seeds 


The food habits of the diminu! 
house wren are entirely beneficia! ‘0 
the farmer. They live principally upon 
animal food—98 per cent insects and 
their allies and only two per cent v: 
table matter. The house wren is on!) 
one of a numerous group of birds of 
similar habits. There are 28 species 
and subspecies of wrens in the United 
States. They occupy more or less < 
pletely the whole country from 
Atlantic to the Pacific. They are rare!) 
accused of disturbing the farmer or /11s 
crops and théir presence should be ¢1 
couraged. 

The brown thrasher, the catbird an 
the towhee are all beneficial to the 
farmer. They have similar food ani 
nesting habits. The brown thrasher 
eats about 40 per cent animal food 
practically all insects, and 60 per cen! 
vegetable matter, which consists 0! 
small quantities of fruits like rasp- 
berries (wild), scattered kernels ©! 
grain and corn etc. Though they some- 
times take a few grains of corn from 
a newly planted field they more tha! 
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pay for it by the destruction of the May 
peetles which they eat at the same time. 
Catbirds live principally in wild grape- 
vine and other tangled places. Al- 
though sometimes reported as being 
serious annoyance to fruit growers 
these birds really prefer wild to culti- 
vated fruit. The reason they prey upon 
cultivated fruits is because the wild 
fruit-bearing plants are absent. Over 
45 per cent of the food of these birds 
consists Of insects and the remainder 
of vegetable food. In most parts of the 
country, the department says, they do 
far more good than harm. 

The towhee has habits similar to 
those of the catbird and thrasher, but 
is more given to haunting hedgerows 
long fences and roads. After the dis- 
appearance of snow in the spring it 
searches out hibernating beetles and 
larvae. The good it does in this way 
cannot be estimated, for the death of 
a single insect then is equivalent to de- 
stroying a host later in the year. They 
frequent potato fields where they feed 
upon the potato beetle. Their vegetable 
food consists of seeds and small wild 
fruits, but no complaint has been made 
of them so far. 

There are some 40 species of spar- 
rows and about as many subspecies, but 
not more than half a dozen forms are 
known in a single locality. They are 
all more or less migratory. They are 
noted seed eaters but they do not con- 
fine themselves to a vegetable diet. In 
some of the species over a third of the 
food consists of injurious insects. In 
June when the larger species of insects 
are still young and the smaller species 
are most numerous their food consists 
of nearly 40 per cent insects. Their 
vegetable diet is limited almost exclu- 
sively to hard seeds. But they touch 
only one kind of grain—oats—and very 
little of that. The great bulk of the 
food consists of grass and weed seeds. 
The snowbird and the: tree sparrow are 
perhaps the most ‘numerous of all the 
sparrows. 

The food_of swallows consists prin- 
cipally of the smaller insects captured 
in mid-air or picked from the tops of 
tall grass. There are some seven species 
of swallows in the United*States. The 
numbers of insects destroyed by them 
are beyond calculation and imagina- 
lion, and they include many species of 
injurious and annoying bugs. The pres- 
ence of swallows should be encouraged. 

The brilliantly plumed and sweet 
singing Baltimore oriole is another 
friend of the farmer. Their food con- 
sists largely of insects with only about 
16 per cent vegetable matter. Although 
this species has been accused of eating 
peas to a considerable extent, only two 
such cases have been found. The Bul- 
lock oriole is practically a counterpart 
of the Baltimore oriole, and it does not 
essentially differ in its food habits. 

Meadowlarks more than pay for the 
parts of crops they are sometimes sus- 
pected of destroying by the many in- 
sects they eat. Their food consists of 
more than 70 per cent insects, while 
their vegetable food is composed main- 
ly of noxious weeds or waste grain. An- 
other strong point in their favor is that 
they are able to subsist on vegetable 
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food, and are not forced to migrate in 
cold weather farther than is necessary 
to find ground free from snow. 

Specialists of the biological survey 
have found that the habits of the com- 
mon crow are not as black as the bird 
itself. Our article entitled “Our Old 
Friend Mr. Crow” in the July 31, 1926, 
issue gives the result of their observa- 
tions and examinations. At any rate, 
the crow often does as much good by 
the insects it destroys as it does harm 
in destroying crops. : 

Many farmers regard the five or six 
species of woodpeckers familiarly 
known throughout the country with 
suspicion. But careful observers have 
noticed that these birds rarely leave 
any conspicuous mark on a healthy tree, 
except when it is affected by wood- 
boring larvae, which are accurately lo- 
cated, dislodged and devoured by the 
woodpecker. Thus they actually bene- 
fit the farmer by destroying the larvae 
that would perhaps destroy his fruit 
trees. 





BROKEN LEVEES 


Representative Nelson of Missouri pro- 
nounced the following lines “by a Missouri 
philosopher,” which he recited in Congress, 
the best picture of the Mississippi flood in 
its relation to colored people. 


O, de pale sun blush whah de black waves 
rush, en de flat-boat trimble when de 
ole folks whine; 

De tukkey buzza’d gloat whah de dead mule 
float, en de ha’nt snoop eroun’ when de 
moon don’t shine. 

Dey’s weepin’ an’ a-wailin’ when de watah 
top de palin’ end de sof’ mud oozle 
thoo de crack in de do’; 

En de coon dawg bristle when the steam- 
boat whistle, de flood guinter kivver 
all de earth once mo’! 

De bird man fly to de top er de sky, en de 
whole worl’ shout wen he made dat 
trip; 

But we ain’t got time in de muck and de 
slime, whah de dead mule float in de 
ole Mississip’! 
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HEUMATISM or NEURITIS—25 days treatment 
75 tablets $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 














S. B, WILCOX, Chemist. Box 112, Ithaca, New York 
YOUR FUTUR Let me try and locate your 
future mate, will send name 


and address, Send stamped self-addressed envelope 
nd birthdate. ADEL, Dept, 23. Box 1600, Sta, C. Los Angeles, Calif, 


FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box H-2. WELLS. MINN. 


OLD LEG SORES HEALED 


Varicose veins, Eczema—no matter Seg om may have used without 
success, let us send you our treat hes instantly, 


Thousands cured. Free bouk. F. °. SOHN. “Druceist. ‘Bax 5. THIENSVILLE. 
Make Your 


AGENT Own Products 


Toilet Articles, Household Specialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable 
booklet free. National Scientific Laboratories, 1990W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


ire Cired Or No Pay 


cigars, es, pipe, che 
or ehree Coos $1800 it cures, nothing if it fails. Used by over 
500.000 Men and Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore, Md. 


or ‘DRUG HABIT 
URED FOREVER or NO PAY 
OF treatment sent on trial. Can be 
given LOE Guaranteed to banish forever all 
\9) whiskey, gin, wine, homebrew, ro 


heroin, regoti laudnum. Costs $2 
STANDARD. 'LABO ATORIES. Sta. N- 40° BALTIMORE, MD. 


CURED OR COSTS NOTHING 
To prove this I will send yon a regular 
$1.00 treatment of my famous Kuro home 


yer 4 absolutely FREE. If it cures pay 
$1. otherwise you owe nothing. 

. R. DARLINGTON 

206 Kuro Bidg., KANSAS “city, MISSOURI 


od LOO DISEASES-—No Matter 


How Bad or Old the Case 
or What’s the Cause send for FREE Booklet about 
Dr. Panter’s Treatment used successfully for over 25 
years in the most severe and chronic cases. Write now. 
Dr. Panter, 179 W. Washington St., Room 431, Chicage 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 

} A Wonderful New 

Discove Te *‘PAN- 

TES :.: will completely 
BETES: eee No 
starvation diet s. Ts 


harmful i. 
relievi 


WABASH CHEMICAL Pune TRACHEA) ee ick i 


Getting Up Nights 


Can Be Stopp often in 24 hours. 


To prove you can 
be rid of this strength-sapping ailment, have more 
pep, be free from burning sensation, pain in the 
groins, backache and weakness. I will send you 
PROSTONE SPECIFIC free and postpaid under 
lain wrapper. No obligation; no cost. If it stops your 
vobie repay the favor by telling your friends—if not, 
the loss is mine. Simply send name and prove yos 
can feel 10 years younger and be rid of bladder trouble. 
PROSTONE CO., Dept, 3- Kansas City, Me, 

































































Latest 
Thing 
Out 
and the 
Pathfinder 
Will 
2% x1%x6 Give It 
, toYOU 


There is a regular camera craze in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Everybody is snapshotting. Others have to pay 
big money for fine cameras but any person who reads 
this offer can have one just for the asking. But these 
cameras are too costly to pass out to Tom, Dick and 
Harry unless they show that they want the gift and 
will appreciate it. The Pathfinder is ready to make 
1,000 people happy—and these will be the ones who 
hold up their hands and say ‘‘I first." There are seven 
people in your neighborhood who are all set to take 
the Pathfinder if they were only asked. You are to 
do the asking. Tell them what a splendid paper the 
Pathfinder is—coming every week right from Washing- 
ton, D. C., as full of meat as an egg, as comfortable as 
an old shoe, such a clean, heise, jolly paper—and at 
the old-time low price of only $1 a year. You are to 
collect $1 from each of seven neighbors, send us the 
$7 and the addresses and say simply: ‘‘Dear Mr. Path- 
finder: Please send me that folding camera, -postpaid.”’ 
Then you will receive, without one penny of cost, this 
novel camera—something probably a little niftier than 
any of your friends have. This camera pulls out with 
a snap and is all set to take pictures, either upright or 
horizontal. Two view-finders. Body of aluminum, hand- 
somely finished in maroon, with polished brass trim- 
mings. Made by the famous old Ansco factory. Now 
hustle and get the seven subscriptions, send on the 
names and $7 and claim your camera. 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Luxurious Folding 


Camera 


FREE 





Size of Picture Made with This Camera 
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Good Health Keeps 
a Woman Young! 


—Garton’s Studio 


Paris, Texas—“I was suffering with 
feminine trouble and after trying sev- 
eral different remedies without receiv- 
ing any benefit to speak of, I decided to 
try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
“I was told that it was the best and so it 
proved to be. I had taken only a few 
bottles. of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ be- 
fore I was perfectly well and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since. 

“T also took two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery after an at- 
tack of the ‘flu’ and it built me up in 
health and strength wonderfully.”— 
Mrs. Gertie Nation, 161 Graham St. 

Dr. Pierce’s famous family remedies 
are sold at all drug stores in tablets or 
liquid. Write Dr. Pierce, President In- 
valid’s Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., for free 
medical advice. 


INVENTORS 22: 


Biome Bove: vital facts 
howd applying for ments. Our book, Seng: Gs" those 
facts; sent > AS Write LACEY & a tacey, ¥, ost F St F ” p. Cc. 


Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 
Focpie's Popeiae ie: $2.00; Caltier’s Weekly $3.45 
Farm & Fireside (2 yrs.) The Pathfinder 

Le Home SoureTg Gait’ $2. 60 
Doma Wer 51.85) Morse gtae Com 


Farm & ‘Fireside (2 yrs.) 
The Pat Farm & Fireside (2 yrs) 


People’s P lar Mo. 
Gi hag S The Pathfinder” $1.15 
The Pathfinder Progressive Farmer $] 5 
Normal instructor $2.75 The Pathfinder : 
The Pathfinder American Magazine $3.35 
Youth’s Companion $2.60 The Pathfinder 4 
The Pathfinder voneste World $200 
eCall’ 


Christi ry 
Mecale — $3.00 The Pathfinder 


The Pathfinder Collier's Weekly $215 
Collier’s Weekly eopie’s Home Journ’! 


P. 
People’s Popular mon’2.60 The Pathfinder 


Household American Magazine 
Farm & Fireside ox yrs.) Woman's Gems Comp 93-09 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
$1.60 


Christian Herald I's 
The Pathfindcr Rye) The Pathfinder 


Add $1 to above club prices Pathfinder 3 . 
All subscriptions are for one y fw bay i ise indicated 
These prices not good outside the a8 3 states 


-~— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — - 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





who derive largest 
profits know and 
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Dictionary Words and Others 


latest compilation of the Eng- 
lish language. Its 12 volumes 
represent nearly a half century of labor. 
The last volume made its appearance 
in April of this year, just 54 years after 
the first volume was published. The 
complete work contains 414,825 words, 
500,00Q definitions and 1,827,306 illus- 
trative quotations. It was prepared 
under the direction of the Philological 
Society of Great Britain. 
The Oxford dictionary, unlike some 
other British works, prides itself on 
listing Americanisms along with words 


TT HE Oxford dictionary offers the 





CANDIDATE WORDS 


“Enaction” (to enact), offered by 
the Pathfinder. 

“Despoilation” (to despoil), offered 
by the New York Times. 

“Avigation” (successor to “avia- 
tion), suggested by Lieut. Lester J. 
Maitland of the army air service and 
indorsed by Commerce department. 

“Miketivity” (broadcasting quality) 
offered by radio station WLW. 

“Filicide” (murder under religious 
frenzy), offered by Boston Herald. 











recognized only in the British Isles. It 
also aims to include the 6,000 words 
born of the World war, 5,000 words in- 
troduced by the radio and other mis- 
cellaneous new words. 

The English language now numbers 
approximately 700,000 words, but near- 
ly one-half of this number are obsolete 
or consist of scientific terms seldom 
uséd outside of textbooks. The dead 
words alone are put at 250,000. It is to 
bury such words that George Bernard 
Shaw recently invited 50 Englishmen 
and 50 Americans to meet independent- 
ly to expurgate the English language. 

There is also a movement on foot to 
eliminate foo long and complicated 
words. “There are too many $2 words,” 
exclaims Prof. Arthur O. Lovejoy of 
Johns Hopkins university who declares 
we are “suffering from a plethora of 
isms.” 

The fact that an average of 5,000 new 
words are coined each year leads some 


Oxford Dictionary Complete 


authorities to declare the task of 
ernizing an English dictionary 4 
hopeless. “I think our langua: 
more in a state of flux today th 
any other time,” avers Ernest Th 
son Seton, naturalist and author. “| 
who try to fix our language,” he 
“have no idea that language is a |i 
growing thing.” 

That is one reason why the stai< 
ton, a stickler for correct Englis! 
finally had to recognize the us 
“slow” in ousting “slowly” on | 
warning signs. And now radio is 
to be spelling the doom of provi 
words and ousting the New Eng 
twang along with the South’s : 
ing “‘r.” 

Even the new Oxford dictionary 
probably fail to list the popular ter 
minology of sports writers. Only | 
initiated, for instance, can catch 
drift of this example* from the « 
sporting page: 

Supposedly lacking a haymaker, 
knocked out Jim Maloney, who | 
Delaney nailed on the chin with 
celebrated right hand uppercut, wit 
out knocking him out of his broga: 
and whom the clugging Swede plaste 
with 19 hard righthand smashes to | 
jaw without changing his stance fr: 
the perpendicular to the horizonta 


And no dictionary can attemp! 
keep up with the changing jargon of th 
day. The modern torture of words i 
graphically illustrated by this over 
heard restaurant conversation: 


“Jorder yet?” 

“Nope; wutcher got?” 

“Porched eggs, ham-an-, thousand-on- 
a-plate——” 

“Nope; jest draw one and—wutkin( 
pie?” 

“Appul, rosin and strombury.” 

“Gimme cake.” 





YOU’D BE SURPRISED 


B. J. Harris, of Oregon City, Ore., bet 5! 
cents he could put a billiard ball in his 
mouth. He won but he had to have a physi- 
cian remove the ball at a cost of more | 
the wager. ¥ 

When Harry Gulich, of Aurora, II1., lei! 
two sticks of dynamite within eating 
tance of his pet goat that animal los! 
time in devouring the dainty morsels. 
one dared approach the goat which wa 
pected to blow up any minute, 

Leon Kasper, 20, of Terryville, C 
was standing just inside the gates 0! 
factory when the quitting whistle 
Leon was knocked down by the rus! 
workmen and trampled on. Three 
were broken. 

Patrick Woodman, laborer, of Lo: 
was sentenced to eight months impris0!- 
ment for~ kicking Mrs. Ruth Kerrid¢ 
Woodman’s defense was that he mistook 
Mrs. Kerridge for his wife. 

Facing a jail term at a time he wished '? 
get married John Rinilli, of Wheaton, !!!. 
got his friend Thomas Novilla to impersvt- 
ate him and serve the sentence until 
Rinilli, returned from his honeymoo! 
Novilla served two weeks and when Rin!!! 
did not return he told the sheriff all about !! 





Cliff Bricker, of Galt, Ont., who wil! 
represent Canada in the Olympic games 
this year, has insured his legs for $50,00. 


« 








will 
ames 


000. 
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Asthma So Bad 
She Was Hopeless 


Expected to Die. Got Well Quickly. 
No Sign of Asthma Now. 


Folks whose asthma or bronchial cough seems 
to be getting the best of them, will be glad to 
know how Mrs. M. Bennett, 128 N. Noble St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., regained health. She writes: 

“| suffered with asthma for years. Three 

years ago, I caught the flu, and my asthma be- 
eame so bad I was hopeless. I coughed and 
choked so I could hardly breathe, and thought 
my time had come. My daughter read about 
Nacor, and got a bottle. I didn’t see any use try- 
ing it, but I did, and improved almost at once. 
In all, | took 3 bottles. I recavered entirely and 
nave never had a sign of asthma since. ” am 63 
vears old and feeling just fine.’’ 
“ Hundreds of other sufferers have reported 
their complete recovery from asthma and bron- 
chial coughs. Their letters, telling how their 
trouble left and never returned, will gladly be 
sent free by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State 
Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., together with a 
pooklet of vauable information about these dis- 
eases. No matter how serious your case, write 
for this free information. It has guided thou- 
sands baek to health. 


Radium Is Restoring 
Health to Thousands 


The wonderful curative power of Radium has 
been known for years. However, the benefits 
of this precious health-giving substance have 

the past been only within-the means of per- 
ons of wealth, 

Since the invention of Degnen’s Radio-Active 
Solar Pad, any man or woman, poor or rich, can 
afford this treatment which offers so much re- 
lief from suffering and disease. 

egnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad is worn next 





to the body day and night. It pours a constant 
stream of radio-active energy into the system 
while you work, play or sleep, helping to build 


weakened nerves and tissues to a strong, 
healthy condition. It creates a vigorous circu- 
lation of blood, thus removing congestion, 
which is the real cause of most diseases. 


To prove just what this remarkable treat- 
ment can do for you, we will send our appli- 
ance on trial with the understanding that we 
will not charge you a cent if it fails to give 
satisfactory results. This offer is open to any 
person who has pain'of any kind, nerve weak- 
ness, high blood pressure, stomach, kidney or 
liver complaint, bladder trouble, or disease of 
t lungs or heart. 


No matter what your ailment or how long 
1 have had it, we will gladly let you try the 
rt pliance at our risk. Write today for freelitera- 
ure giving complete information. Radium Appli- 
an ce Co., 909 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
a ES 


The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to he held during 1928. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. " 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete t's ; give exclusive 
county rights, not ay for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by the _ A. Owen Co., Dansville, 
New York. 


Addre’ 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Thousands of sufferers, many cases of years stand- 
ing, after using the Phungen Treatment report 
amazing recovery. It rids you of pain, vomiting 
and other discomforts at once. No diet. Improve- 
ment steady and rapid. The Phungen Treatmentis high- 
ly penmeenentes d for ome severe chronic Gastritis as 
well as ite. a, Indigestion, etc. Costs noth- 
nless you are more than satisfied. Interest- 

ing klet on Stomach Ulcers sent FREE, also 

charges discharged 


enthusiastic letters of praise from former sufferers. 
Laboratories, 100 Dakota St. 
batteries instantly. 


Strange Battery Log rentals. Gives new life and pep. Big 
Profits, GALLON FRE Cane St. Paul, 


LEARN PIANO ¢: REASONABLE. Information 
’ Village, 


RFEE. L. D. D. Music Course, Depl.?, Falls 




















THE PATHFINDER 
Newspaper Views 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—A doctor says 
insane people are happier than those who 
are sane. Which may account for some of 
the hilarity we have observed. 














Racine Journal-News—Americans con- 
templating traveling through Mexico will 
do better to take it out in contemplation. 
This is much safer all around. 


Detroit News—Green will be fashionable 
in men’s clothes this season, a style note 
says. Particularly, the long green. 





Los Angeles Express—The 200,000 useless 
words the professor says he has found in 
the dictionary are those used in composi- 
tion of political speeches. - 


New York Herald Tribune—This country 
will never be really artistic till the public 
buildings are as “spiffy” as the gasoline 
stations, 





Weston (Ore.) Leader—The curious thing 
about that Hindu who kept his hands in 
the air for twenty years is that he lived 
in Benares, India, instead of Chicago. 


Newark (Ohio) Advocate—“If the bill is 
passed,” predicted the optimistic lawmaker 
some years back, “it will remove the whole 
liquor question from politics forever.” So 
the bill was passed. 





Indianapolis News—A_ college trained 
man earns more than any other, says a 
government report—especially if he has 
been trained to play professional baseball. 


Weston (Ore.) Leader—F or friendly re- 
lations with Mexico today, let us give 
thanks to Morrow. 


Sunday Oregonian—Col. Lindbergh’s idea 
of a rest seems to be like that of the motor- 
man who spent his vacation taking trolley 
car rides. 





Atlanta Constitution—The rest of the 
fraternity will look upon the robbery of 
a South Carolina editor of $265 as press 
agent stuff. 





St. Louis Post Dispatch—Columbus added 
a new world to the map, whereas Capt. 
Wilkins removed from it five polar lands 
which never existed ouside of books on 
the Arctic. 





Florida Times-Union—The cost of living 
seems to be coming down like the length 
of wonten’s skirts. 


Boston Herald—The average politician is 
something between a wet dry and a dry 
wet. 





Knickerbocker Press—The oldest post- 
master in the country is 95 years old. 
Reading “postcards continues one of the 
greatest indoor sports, and once a man 
gets the habit it’s almost impossible to 
quit. 





San Diego Union—“Parachute Carries 
Aviator to Safety,” says the headline, but 
the story reveals that he landed in Chicago. 





UNCLE SAM’S GASOLINE BILL 


The automobile owners of the United 
States paid $258,966,000 in gasoline tax 
last year, according to the Bureau of 
Public roads. All the states except New 
York and Massachusetts contributed to this 
sum. The rate in the various states ranges 
from two to five cents a gallon. It is 
estimated that 10,596,000 gallons of gasoline 
were used by motor vehicles during the 
year 1927. This is more than eight per cent 
more than was used in the previous year. 








WS 
for Middle Aged Men 


Forty thousand men have already ged the amaze 
ing benefits of a new method of gland stimulation 














OW in your own home you 

oO you N can use a new drugless gland 

h treatment endorsed by noted doc- 

ave these tors and sanitariums in many 

sections Do you have prostate 

symptoms ? Gisorder' Bladder trouble? Any 

. . of the symptoms mentioned in 

Frequent Urination } the box at the left? Then write 
Footand Leg Pains | immediately for a new booklet, 
kache ae" Many Men Are Old at 

0,” which gives the real faets 

Nervousness about that often misunderstood 
Loss of Pep subject of ‘‘rejuvenation.’’ Lear 
Bladder Trouble how thousands of men, some 
Prostate Trouble as old as 90, have ended these 
too common and distressing con- 

ditions of mature years, No 

obligation. Simply request free book, by letter or post card, 
to the address below. Book will be sent in plain wrapper. 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
1805-E Morris Avenue Steubenville, Ohio 
Western Address; Dpt. 18-E, East, 303 Ven Heys Bid¢.. Loo Angeles, Calif. 





Liver and Stomach Troubles 


You do not need to suffer from 


Istones, pains 
back, or liver and stomach troubles 


. You can get 











MONEY FOR YOu 


Bien or women can earn $15 to $25 weskiy | 
Upham a dg cards, 
aT pt se 
an u with wor 

greet ae full particulars. 











UNDERGROUND 
ei TREASURES 


, HOW AND WHERE 
TO FIND THEM 


This SECRET mey mean your FORTUNE. 
FREE PARTICULARS. WRITE TODAY. 


MODEL CO., 835 ComeBldg., Chicago, Ii, 


Stop Using a Truss 


Free—Trial Pla pao—Free 


STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the truss, 
being mechanico-chemico applicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distended muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring attached—cannot slip, so came 
not chafe or press against the pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated themselves at home without’ hin- 
drance from work—most obstinate cases conquered. 

as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold 
Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is natural. 
so no su went use for truss. We prove 

it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 

Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


PLAPAO CO. 4623 Stuart Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 





BGBTOD, 6.60 ccrccccepccscveccivcsescococeecsesssesooe eves 
Return meil will bring Free Trial Plapao. 
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A CHINESE PRACTICAL JOKE 


Fan Kwi, the famous executioner of 
Honan, is said to have had the sharpest 
sword of any of the gentlemen of his 
profession in China. He was a very merci- 
ful executioner and he made his sword 
exceedingly sharp so it would not hurt 
those he operated on. If the victim gave 
Fan Kwi a liberal tip in advance, the execu- 
tioner would use his sharp sword; other- 
wise he used his dull one and was not 
particular whether he did a nice job of 
carving or not. 

Fan Kwi’s most artistic trick was to stand 
up behind his man and without warning 
give him a stroke through the neck with 
his keen-edged blade. So clean and fine 
would be the cut that the subject would 
not feel it a particle and his head would 
remain in position without a drop of 
blood being lost. Then Fan Kwi would 
thrust a pinch of snuff under the man’s 
nose and he would sneeze his head off. 


Askum—Just in from Chicago? 
Tellum—No, I was run over by an auto; 
that’s why I look this way. 





Policeman—When you saw your mother- 
in-law throw herself out of the window, 
didn’t you do anything? 

Son-in-law—Yes. I went down to the 
next floor, but she had already passed it.— 
Rome Tribuna Illustrata. 


Employee—I have been here 10 years 
doing three men’s work for one man’s pay. 
Now I want a raise. 

Employer (slightly Scotch)—I can’t give 
you a raise but if you'll tell me who the 
other two men are I’ll discharge them. 


Lecturer—A good deal depends on the 
formation of early habits. 

Heckler—You said it. When I was a baby 
my mother paid a woman to wheel me 
around, and I’ve been pushed for money 
ever since. 


The soldier was about to be court-mar- 
tialed for desertion when the officer defend- 
ing him pleaded that the defendant in civil 
life was a plumber and that he was only 
going back for his bayonet. He was 
acquitted. 


Fortune Teller—Beware, of a blonde 
woman, very pretty, who will—— 

Victim—Too late, I’ve already married 
her. 


Farmer’s Daughter (to summer boarder) 
—Mr. Scribbler, why do you write so much? 

Scribbler—I am an author—I write novels. 

Farmer’s Daughter—Imagine going to all 
that trouble when the Pathfinder gives 
them away for new subscriptions. 


Schram, the Artist—Now, Miss Shapely, 
if you can only hold that diving pose 
about 10 minutes.—Judge. 


Friend—Did your wife ever try singing 
to quiet the baby? 

Papa—Oh, yes. 

Friend—Well? 

Papa—The neighbors sent word they 
preferred to hear the baby. 


Bezc—I am glad I saw you so I could 
pay back the $2 I owe you. 

Bozo—I had forgotten you owed me $2. 

Bezo—Well, I wasn’t sure you _ had 
forgotten. 


Mrs. Peck—You’re nothing but an empty- 
headed, anemic, shrinking -apology for a 
man. 

Henry 
anemic. 


Peck—Dear, I’m certainly not 


Mrs. Newlywed—I’m disappointed with 
my baking, dear. This is meant for a 
cottage pudding but it wouldn’t rise. 

Sympathetic Hubby—Never mind, darling. 
We'll just call it a flat pudding. 


Spivvins was sent sky high by an explo- 
sion and aot a piece of him could be found. 
His boss called on the widow and said: 
“Your husband is gone, ma’am.” 

“Gone?” she said. “For good?” 

“Well, in that direction,” replied the boss. 


Lucille—Last year I #efused to” marry 
Jack and he hasn’t stopped drinking since. 

Myrtle—I should say that’s celebrating it 
a little too long. 





FRESH PAINT 
Erling Dahl 
Reeder, N. Dak. 











There is scmething fascinating in the 
chiding sign, “Fresh Paint.” 

Tempts us all to see for certain if it really 
is or ain’t, 

Time and time again the placard has been 

wrongly misbelieved, 

Ever mounting is the number of those not 
to be deceived; 

Touch the painted surface lightly, nothing 
wrong in that you know, 

Just to satisfy your feeling by the proving 
that it’s so, 

Leave your print in testimony that you, too, 
thought it a jest, 

Without credence in the placard you're a 
sucker at the best. 





Hoofus—What’s good for biting fin 
nails? 
Goofus—Sharp teeth, I guess. 


Mrs. Meddlesome—My boy, what 
should do is to burn more midnight oi! 

Modern Youth—I’m sure I use plent, 
gas and oil. 


Sympathetic Neighbor—I hear you 
your husband. It’s a terrible thing. 

Widow—Yes, indeed. You know yw 
you’re losing but you don’t know 
you'll get the next time. 


Goldberg (to his secretary )—Miss Sn 
if Mr. Blum comes to see me today 
him I’m out. 

Miss Smith—Yes, sir. 

Goldberg (calling her back)—Oh, \ 
Smith. You had better just loaf on , 
job so that when Blum sees you he’!! 
convinced that I really am out. 


Jimmie—Say, dad, here’s one maga 
advertisement says 80 per cent of 
dentists use their toothpaste, and anot 
ad says 90 per cent use their brand. 1 
makes 170 per cent. How can that be | 
when my arithmetic says you can ne 
have over 100 per cent of anything? 

Dad—Jimmie, your arithmetic is aw 
behind the times. [ll have to get yo 
new one. 


She—Terribly sorry to be so late— 


He—Oh, that’s all right. But would you 
mind waiting here for about 10 minutes? 
I think I'd better go and get another shave. 
—London Humorist. 


Customer—I want to buy a derby. 

Clerk—What size? 

Customer—It doesn’t make any differe: 
I want it to muffle my trombone, 


Suitor—I love your daughter and wo 
suffer if I caused her a moment’s sorrow 

Father—You’d suffer, all right. I kn 
her. 


Black—What’s the matter? 
all broken up. 

White—An osteopath owed me $50 a 
I let him take it out in trade. 


You |! 


- Dingus—How does it happen that th« 
are such an awful lot of jokes on t! 
Scotch? 

Goofus—I know the secret. The Scot: 
get them up themselves and sell them. 


Harry—tTell me a story, Uncle. 
Uncle—What about? 
/Harry—About a little boy who had a! 


uncle that gave him a bat and ball. 


‘ 
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